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PREFACE. 



The present work is the first edition^ and first 
translation of one of the most important works of the 
Brahmana literature. The text has been prepared 
from three manuscripts^ two of which are in my own 
possession. The third was a copy made by a Pandit 
from another manuscript. This copy was sent to the 
press, and corrected from the two other manuscripts. 
Besides I used the text which is in Sayana's Com- 
mentary on the work, in the copy belonging to the 
Sanscrit library of the Poona College. Though it 
would not have been difficult for me to procure ten 
manuscripts of the text, I saw nowhere any need for 
it. For those two which were purchased from 
priestly families, with whom the learning by heart of 
the Rigveda was hereditaiy for many centuries, 
proved so correct, that there was no need for compar- 
ing a larger number. Actual difference of readings 
can be hardly spoken of. For the text of the Brah- 
manam is as well preserved as that of the Samhita. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the text, I have 
introduced the European method of punctuation. One 
of my manuscripts has regular stops, marked with ver- 
tical strokes in red ink above the line ; they do not, 
however, point out the end of sentences and phrases, 
but only the place where the repeater of the Brahmaii- 
am used to stop, when called to some house to read it. 
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IV PREFACE. 

The editing of the text and the translation of 
the numerous stories contained in the work was a 
comparatively easy task, and might have been carried 
out as well in Europe by any respectable Sanscrit 
scholar in possession of the necessary materials 
obtainable there. But the case stands different 
with the tittnslation of the technical parts of the 
work and principally the numerous explanatory 
notes which are indispensable for an actual under- 
standing of the book. Though S^ana's excel- 
lent Commentary, which I have used throughout, is a 
great help for making out the proper meaning of many 
an obscure word, or phrase, it is not sufficient for ob- 
taining a complete insight into the real meaning of 
many terms and passages occurring in the work. 
Besides, a good many passages in the Commentary 
itself, though they may convey a coiTect meaning, are 
hardly intelligible to European Sanscrit scholars who 
have no access to oral sources of information. The 
difficulties mainly lie in the lai-ge number of technical 
terms of the sacrificial art, which occur in all Brah- 
manas, and are, to those uninitiated into the mys- 
teries of this certainly ancient craft, for the most 
part unintelUgible. It is, therefore, not surprising, 
that no Sanscrit scholar as yet ever attempted the 
translation of the whole of a Brahmana ; for the 
attempt would, in many essential points, have proved 
a failure. 

What might be expected in the explanation of 
sacrificial terms from scholars unaided by oral in- 
formation, may be learnt from the three volumes 
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hitherto published of the great Sanscrit Dictionaiy, 
compiled by Boehtlingk and Roth. The explana- 
tions of these terms there given (as well as those of 
many words of the SafiihitS) are nothing but guesses, 
having no other foundation than the individual 
opinion of a scholar who never made himself familiar 
with the sacrificial art, even as far as it would be 
possible in Europe, by a careful study of the com- 
mentaries on the Sutras and Br&hmanas, and who 
appears to have thought his own conjectures to 
be superior to the opinions of the greatest divines 
of Hindostan, who were especially trained for the 
sacrificial profession from times immemorial. These 
defects of a work which is in other respects a 
monument of gigantic toil and labour, and on account 
of its containing numerous references and quotations 
extremely useful to the small number of Sanscrit 
scholars who are able to make independent researches, 
have been already repeatedly pointed out by Professor 
Theodor Goldstiicker, one of the most accurate 
Sanscrit scholars in Europe. Although his remarks 
excited the wrath principally of some sa vans at Berlin, 
who had tried to pmise up the work as a masterpiece 
of perfection and ingenuity almost unparalleled in 
the history of lexicography, they are, nevertheless, 
though in some points too severe, not quite so unde- 
served and unjust, as the defendei-s of the Dictionary 
made them to appear. Goldstiicker justly does 
not only find fault with its explanation of ritual 
terms, but with the meanings given to many words 
in the Samhita. Though I am far from defending 
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even the greater majority of Sayana's explanations 
of the more difficult words and sentences of the 
Samhit&, it would have been at any rate advisable 
for the compilers of a Sanscrit Dictionary, which 
includes the Vedic words, to give Sayana's expla- 
nations along with their own. Even granted 
that all Sayana's explanations are only either 
guesses of his own, or of the great Bhattacharyas* 
before him, whose labours he principally used, they 
nevertheless deserve all attention as the opinions and 
observations of men who had a much deeper know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit language in geneml, and 
the rites of the Vedic religion, than any European 
scholar has ever attained to. It is quite erroneous to 
presuppose, as the editors of the Dictionary appear 
to do, that Sayana himself made the majority of ex- 
planations in his Commentary. All Pandits who 
have any knowledge of the subject unanimously 
assert that he used a good many predecessors, and 
that comparatively few explanations are entirely his 
own. The so-called Kaus'ika Bhashya is said to be 
more ancient than that of Sayana, and also the Rava- 
na Bhashya. Both are said to be still extant, but 
I have not yet been able to obtain copies of them. 

* This is tlie name of those Hindu scholars who not only learn, as 
the Bhattas do, one of the Vcdas completely by heart, biit who study 
the meaning of each verse and word, so as to be able to give orally the 
explanation of any pat^sage required. The number of this class of 
scholars who represent the Doctors of Hindu theology, is now very 
small. In this part of India, though there are many hundreds of parrot- 
like repeaters of the sacred texts, there is not a single one to be found. 
Some (three or four) are said to be at Benares. They are highly 
respected, and, as incarnations of Brihaspati — the Pandit of the Gods, 
at certain occasions regularly worshipped. 
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Seeing the great difficulties, nay, impossibility of 
attaining to anything like a real understanding of the 
sacrificial art from all the numerous books I had 
collected, I made the greatest efforts to obtain oral 
information from some of those few Brahmans who 
are known by the name of Shrotriyas, or ShrS,utis, 
and who alone are the preservers of the sacrificial 
mysteries as they descended from the remotest 
times. The task was no easy one, and no Eu- 
ropean scholar iir this country before me ever suc- 
ceeded in it. This is not to be wondered at; for the 
proper knowledge of the rihial is everywhere in 
India now rapidly dying out, and in many parts, 
chiefly in those under British rule, it has already died 
out. Besides, the communication of these mysteries 
to foreigners is regarded by old devout Brahmans 
(and they alone have the knowledge) as such a mon- 
strous profanation of their sacred creed, and fraught 
with the most serious consequences to their position, 
that they can only, after long efforts, and under 
payment of very handsome sums, be prevailed upon 
to give information. Notwithstanding, at length I 
succeeded in procuring the assistance of a Shr&uti, 
who not only had performed the small sacrifices, such 
as the Dars'apurnamasa Ishti, but who had even 
officiated as one of the Hotars, or Udgatars, at 
several Soma sacrifices, which are now very rarely 
brought. In order to obtain a thorough understand- 
ing of the whole course of an Ishti, and a Soma sa- 
crifice, I induced him (about 18 months ago) to show 
me in some secluded place in my premises, the prin- 
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cipal ceremonies. After the place had been properly 
arranged, and the necessary implements brought to the 
spot, the performance began. I noted carefully eveiy- 
thing I saw during about five days, and always asked 
for explanation if I did not properly comprehend it. 
I was always referred to the Sutras and the Prayogas 
or pocket books of the sacrificial priest, so that no 
deception could take place. All information was 
conveyed to me by means of the Marathi language, 
of which I had by that time already acquired a suf- 
ficient knowledge for carrying on any conversation. 
In this way I obtained some sort of rough knowledge 
of the principal ceremonies (for they were generally 
only partially, in order to save time, and rapidly 
performed), which I completed afterwards by oral 
instruction, derived from the same and some other 
sacrificial priests, and Agnihotris, who had the sacri- 
ficial operations performed on themselves and in their 
behalf. Thus I was enabled to understand the 
various Sutras, and consequently the technicalities of 
the Brahmanas. Therefore the explanations of sacri- 
ficial terms, as given in the notes, can be relied 
upon as certain; for they are neither guesses of my 
own, nor of any other Hindu or European scholar, 
but proceed from what I have myself witnessed, and 
been taught by the only men who have inherited 
the knowledge from the most ancient times. My 
notes are therefore, for the most part, independent of 
Sayana, for I had almost as good sources as he himself 
had. He, however, does not i^pear to^have troubled 
himself much with a minute study of the actual 
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operations of the sacrificial priests, but derived all his 
Imowledge almost entirely from the Sutras only. 

It had been easy for me to swell by accumulation 
of notes the work to double the size which it is now ; 
but I confined myself to give only what was neces- 
saiy. The remainder I may publish, at some other 
occasion. 

I have to acknowledge with many than]^ the 
willingness with which E. I. Howard, Esq., Director 
of PubUc Instruction of this Presidency, who is ever 
ready to promote literary pursuits and learned re- 
searches into Indian and Iranian antiquities, under- 
took the publication of the whole of this work for 
Government. He will be entitled to the gratitude 
of all those who may profit by the new sources of 
"information opened up for the first time in it. 

I have also to render my thanks to Professor E. B. 
Cowell, at Calcutta, for the kindness to have 
allowed me the use of his copy of the Kaushitaki 
Brahmanam, and to Professor Biihler at Bombay, 
for his copy of the whole Tandya Brahmanam, of 
which I have hitherto been able to procure a frag- 
ment only. 

MARTIN HAUG. 

Poona, 22nd November 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



On the MantraSf Brdhmanas^ and SitnzSj and their 
mutual relationship. Prohahle origin and age of 
the Mantras and Brahwanas. 

The Veda, or Scripture of the Br^hmans, consistfl, 
according to the opinion of the most eminent divines 
of Hindostan, of two principal parts, viz. Mantra 
and Brahmanam. All that is regarded as revelation 
must be brought under these two heads. What of 
the revealed word is no Mantra, that is a Brahma- 
nam ; ajid what is no Brahmanam, must be a 
Mantra. This is the line of argument followed by 
the Brahmanic theologians. But this does neither 
make clear what a Mantra is, nor what we 
have to understand by a Brahmanam. Both 
terms are technical, and their full bearing, and 
characteristic difference from one another, is to be 
comprehended only from a careful study of those 
works which bear either of these titles. The Brah- 
inanical divines have, of course, not failed to give defi- 
nitions of both, and shown what topics fall under the 
head of either. But, as S&yana (in his preface to his 
Commentary on the Aitareya Brilhmanam) justly 
remarks, all definitions of either term which were 
attempted, are unsatisfactory. 
h 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

We have here nothing to do with the theological 
definitions of these tw6 terms ; we are only con- 
cerned with their meaning, from a literaiy point of 
view. And this we can state without reference to 
Brahmanic authorities. 

Each of the four Vedas (Rik, Yajus, Saman, and 
Atharvan) has a Mantra, as well as a Brahman a por- 
tion. The difference between both may be briefly 
stated as follows : That part which contains the 
sacred prayers, the invocations of the different 
deities, the sacred verses for chanting at the sacri- 
fices, the sacrificial formulas, blessings and curses, 
pronounced by priests is called mantra}^ i. e. the pro* 
duce of thinking. This word is of a very early date ; 
for we find it in the Zend-Avesta in the form of 
manthra also. Its meaning there is that of a sacred 
prayer, or formula, to which a magical effect was 
ascribed, just as to the Vedic mantras. Zoroaster 
is called a manthran, i, e, a speaker of mantras, arui 
one of the earliest names of the Scriptures of the 
Parsis, is manthra sfpentaj i. e, the holy prayer 
(now corrupted to mansar spent). 

This* fact clearly shows, that the term mantra in 
its proper meaning was already known at that early 
period of Aryan history when 'the ancestors of the 
Brahmans and those of the Parsis (the ancient 
Iranians) lived as brother tribes peacefully toge- 
ther. This time was anterior to the combats of 



» See more about it in Goldstdcker, " Panini, his Place in Sanacrit 
literature/' page 68. 
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the Devas and Asuras, which are so frequently men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas, tire former representing the 
Hindus, the latter the Iranians.^ 

At this time the whole sacred knowledge was, no 
doubt, comprised by the term mantra. The Bmh- 
manam was unknown ; and there is actually npwhere 
' in the whole Zend-Avesta a word to be found which 
conveys the same or a similar meaning which has 
been attached to the. word " Brahmanam" in the 
Indian Literature. 

The Brahmanam always presupposes Ihe Mantra ; 
for without the latter it would have no meaning, nay, 
its very existence would be impossible. By " Brah- 
manam'' we have always to understand that part of 
the Veda (Bratmanical revelution) which contains 
speculations on the meaning of the mantras, gives 
precepts^'for their application, relates stories of their 
origin in connection with that of sacrifitial rites, and 
Explains the secret meaning of the latter. It is, 
to say it in short, a kind of primitive theology and 
philosophy of the Brahraans. The objects for these 
theological, philosophical, grammatical, etymological, 
and metrical speculations were the Mantras, and the 
sacrifices, principally the great ones, for the perform- 
ance of which the Brahmans were actually trained, 
a custom which has ob'tained almost up to the 
* present day in some parts of India (such as Maha- 
rashtra). 



« See my Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religloa 
of the Parsis, pp. S25-2U. 



XNTRO0UCTIOW. 



Etymologically the word is derived from hrdhmar? 
which properly »ignifies the Briihma priest who inust 



* 'Brahman is dorivfid from kvahma, Thfs is nn abstract noun, 
in the neuter greiid^T, of'a root 6/tA (original f«»rm lath), to which 
the two meatiings ** to raise," and " to prow " are given by the 
Indian grammarians. The latter thought both nteaningsi ho irrecon- 
cileable that they RulwtiJiited two roots hrih. But there is certainly 
no necessity fur that. What grows, becomes bigger, and higher, 
and thus '* rising in hoisrht/' is a necc'jsary consequence of growth, 
J t is, however, very doubtful whether the root brih without a pre- 
position (sich as vd) can convey the meaning-*' to raise." The 
meaning *' to grow " is at any rate the oi-iginal one. Thus derived 
hrahmn means origi ally ''growth." That tliis was the original 
sense of the word can be proved from other reasons also. Brahma 
U the same word, in every respect, as the barest ma of the Zend- 
Avesta, the h of Sanscrit being changed according to the phonetical 
laws of the Zend grammar, into a Hbilant. This means a bunch of 
twigs tied together by a reed which is used up to the present day 
by the Parsi priests when performing the Homa ceremony. The 
Brahmans use at all their sacrifices a bunch of kus'^a grass which is 
also tied together. They call it Veda (see ^s'v. SV. S. 1, 11 
vednm patnpdi praddya vdchayei i, e, after having handed over 
to the wife of the sacrificer that bunch of kus'a grass, which ia 
called Veda, he should make her repeat this mantra, Sec). Veda 
is a synonymous word for brahma; for the latter term is often 
explained by vgda {^ does Kaiyata in his notes on Patanjali's 
explanation of P&nini's Sfttra 6,3,80, in the Mah&bhashya), and 
thus identified with the designation of the whole body of sacr^K 
knowledge of the Brahmans. In the Nighantavas, the ancient col- 
lection of Vedic words, brahma occurs twice, once as a name for' 
" food" (2, 7), and another time as that for *' wealth." Both these 
meanings, principally the former, can easily be connected with that 
of *' growth." They appear to be founded on passages of the 
Br&hmanas, where is said, that the Brahma Isifood. In the Siiinhita, 
however, these meanings are never to be met with ; but from thii 
circumstance it certainly does not follow that they never existed. 
The meaning attached to the word in the f^ambita appears to be that 
of ** sacred hymn, chant." fcJ&yana explains it often by i^to/ro, i. e. 
the perlornianco of the Sdraa cllaniers (see his ('Commentary on 
Rigveda, 7, 22, 9) or by stotrdni havlnmWcha (7, *?3, 1) ?\ e. chants 
and offerings. This moanlnpr is, however, not the oriifitial one, and 
does even in the Samhii a hardly express ita proper isensc. It cannot 
be an equivalent either for vtantia, or fAmaUy or sto ram, or hai^i», 
and if it appear to be u>ed in one of these sensps, it means their 
common source ; tor the hymn, repeated by the Hotar, as well as 
the chant of the S&ma singers, and the oblation< given to (he fire 
by the Adhvaryu, are all equally made sacred by means of their 
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know all Vedas, and understand the whole course 
and meaning of the sacrifice. He is supposed to be a 
perfect master of divinity, and has in this capacity to 
direct and superintend th6 sacrificial ceremonies*. 
The most eminent of this class of priests laid down, 
rules for the proper performance of sacrificial rites, 
explained them, and defended their own opinionSi on 
such topics against those of their antagonists; more- 
orer they delighted in speculations on, laatteva of a 
more universal character,- on this life, and that life, 
on the best means of securing wealth, progeny, fame^^ 
heaven, &c., on mind, soul, salvation, the Supreme 
Being; the dictum of such a Brahma priest who 
passed as a great authority, was called a Brdhmanam. 



participation in the tnrahma. Such expressions as, " to iQuke the 
brahma," "to stir up the brahma/* {brdhma jinvati) throw some 
lijifht on its nature. They show (as one may clearly see from sucH 
passages as Taittiriya Brahmanam 1^ 1) that it was regarded as 
a latent power, like fleciricity, which was to he stirred up at ttie 
#ne of the performance of a ceremony. The appajratue were thc^ 
sacred vessels, or the hymns, or chants. So, at a certain 
ceremony at the morning: libation of the Soma feast, the Adhvarya 
and Pratipasthitar put. Uie two Grahas (Soma. CQq[>8)y called. S'ukrs 
and Manthi (see Ait. Br. 3, 1 ) together, and address them in the 
following way, "Put, ye two (Grahas)! together the Brahma; 
may ye stir it up for me," &c. (Taittir. Br. 1, 1). This evidently 
means, that these two Grahas are put togettier fbr the purpose of 
eliciting the Brahma-power, and all the other powers^ dependent 
upon it, such as the Kshattram, &c. The presence of the hrahma 
at eyery sacrifice is necessai*y ; for it is the invii^ible link connecting^ 
the ceremony performed with the fruits wished for* such 99 sove.* 
reigoty, leadership, cattle, food, &c. 

It is, as we have seen, symbolically represented by a bunch of, 
kus'a grass, which is always wandering from one person to another, 
as long as the sacrifice lasts. It expresses the productive power in 
nature, which manifests itself in the growth of plants,, and all other 
creatures. The sacriflcer wishes by means of the mystical prncese 
of the sacrifice to ge^ hold of it ; for only then be is sure of obtaining 
anything he might wish for. 
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Strictly speaking, only the rule regarding the perform- 
ance of a particular rite,* or the authoritative opinion 
on a certain point of SDeculative theology went by 
this name, and we have accordi^j^gly in the works 
called Brahmanas, nothing more or less than collec- 
tions of the dicta of those Brahma priests on the 
topics mentioned. Afterwards the tenn Brahmanam, 
which originally signified only a single dictum, was 
applied to the whole collection. 

In a still more comprehensive sense we have to 
understand by " Brahmana," a whole kind of litera- 
ture, including the so-called Aranyakas and Upani- 
shads. 

Each Veda has a Brahmanam, or collection of the 
dicta of Brahma priests, of its own. But they also 
show in style, expression, line of argument, and ob- 
ject and tendency of their speculations, such a close 
affinity, and even identity, that the common origin 
of all Brahmanas is indisputable. They owe mainly 
their origin to those Brahmans who constituted 
themselves into regular sacrificial congregations, in 
order to perform the so-called Sattras or sacrificial 
sessions, some of which could last for many years. 
The legendary history of India knows of such sessions 
which are said to have lasted for one hundred, and 
even one thousand years.** Though these reports 



* So are, for instance, the rules given fop the repetition of the 
JDurohanam (4, 19) quoted as a " Br&hmanam" (in 6. 26). See 
also 8, 2. \ > / 

» See Mah&bh&pata 8, 10513, where a Sattra, lihtdkHta by name, 
Is mentioned as iJEisting for one thousand years. 
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are extravagant, ihey undoubtedly show that there 
was a time in Hindostan when large bodies of 
Brahmans spent almost their whole lives in sacrir 
ficing. This time ^s to be sought for at a very early 
period of Indian history ; for the Br^hmanas with 
their frequent allusions and references to the Sattras 
of the llishis on the banks of the Sarasvati, and 
those held by the half mythical Angiras, and by the 
Adityas (a class of gods), or even by the cows, trees, 
snakes, &c., presuppose their existence from times 
immemorial. Likewise we find in the MahS,bh&rata 
frequent mention made of .these sacrificial sessions 
which constitute one of the characteristic features 
of the earliest Brahmanic settlements in the north- 
west of Hindostan. It is chiefly at these Sattras 
that we have to look for the development and re- 
finement of the sacrificial art, and the establish- 
ment of certain rules regarding the performance of 
sacrificial ceremonies. 

When the Brahmanas were brought into that form, 
in which we possess them now, not only the whole 
kalpa {i. e, the way of performing the sacrificial cere- 
monies) was settled, save some minor points, but 
even the symbolical and mystical meaning of the 
majority of rites. It took, no doubt, many centuries 
before the almost endless number of rites and cere- 
monies, and their bewildering complications could 
form themselves into such a regular system of 
sacrificial rules, as we find already exhibited in the 
Brahmanas. For the Sutras which belong to each 
class-of Brahmanas generally contain nothing novel. 
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no innovation in the sacrificial art; they supply onl]^ 
the external form to a system which is already com- 
plete in the Br&hmanas, and serve as text books to 
the sacrificial priests. Aid even in their arrangement 
they follow often their Brahmanas to which they 
belong. So for instance the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Adhykyas of the As'valayana Sutras, which treat of 
the Agnishtoma, Soma sacrifice, and its modifica- 
tions, Ukthya, Sholas'i, and Atiratra, closely 
correspond to the three first books, apd the two first 
chapters of the fourth, of the Aitareya Br&hmajaam ; 
and the seventh •and eighth Adhyaya of those Sutras 
treat exactly of the same subjects, as the three last 
chapters of the fourth book, and the fifth and 
sixth books of our Brahmanan^, viz. on the various ) 
parts of the Sattras, or • sacrificial sessions, and 
the numerous recitations required for their per- 
formance. In many passages, the Aitareya Brah- 
manam and the AsVal^yana Sutras even literally, 
agree. The latter could, from their very nature as a 
" string of rules" for the guidance of the sacrificial 
priests, dispense with almost all the numerous spe- 
culations of the meaning and effect of certain verses 
and rites, and all points of controversy in which 
some of the Brahmanas abound ; but as regards, 
the actual performance of rites, what mantras were 
required at certain occasions, and in what way 
they were to be repeated, the Sutras must give much 
more detail and be far more complete than the, 
Brahmanas. From this nature of both classes of 
works, and the relation in which they stand to' on& 
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pother, it would not be difEcult to show, that both 
might have originated at the same time. Panini 
distinguishes between old and new Brahipanas as well 
as between old and new Kal^ works (Sutras). The 
strict distinction between a Brahmana and Siitra 
period is, on a closer inquiry, hardly tenable. The 
Brahmanas were only more complete collections of 
the same traditional stock which was in existence on 
the sacrificial art and its meaning than the Sutras, 
which were compiled for practical purposes only. 

We may safely conclude from the complicated na- 
ture and the multitude of the Brahminical sacrifices 
which were already developed and almost complete at 
the time of the composition of the Vedic hymns, not 
only at that of the brahmanas, that the compilation 
of sacrificial manuals containing all the rules for the 
actual performance of the duties of a certain class 
of priests (such as the Hotris or repeaters of the 
Rik verses, the Udgatris, the chanters of the Rik 
verses, and the Adhvaryus, the manual labourers and 
sacred cooks), was quite necessary at a very early 
time, certainly not posterior to the collection of the 
Mantras and the dicta of the Brahma priests into 
separate works. 

The Sutms contain many special rules which will 
be in vain sought for in the Brahmanas, but which 
are there simply presupposed. So we do not findf 
for instance, the description of the Dars'apjirnamaishti 
(the New and Full Moon sacrifice), or that of the 
Ch&turmasya-ishti, in the Aitareya Br^manamt 
though their names are occasionally mentioned, but 
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we find them in the AsValayana Sutras. The recital 
of the Samidheni verses (required when kindling the 
fire at the commencement of any sacrificial rite) is 
briefly mentioned in* the BrS,hmanas, but minutely 
described in the Sutras (1,2). That they were left 
out in the Brahmanam cannot be accounted for by 
assuming that their exposition was alien to the pur- 
pose of its author, or that they were unknown to him, 
but only by believing, that they were regarded as too 
trivial matters, too commonly known to deserve any 
special notice on his part. Certain modifications in 
repeating mantras (required at the great Soma sacri- 
. fices), such as the Durohanam^ the ISyunkUa^ the 
peculiar construction and repetition of the Shola^i 
and Fa/«/<Ai7ya Shastras, &c. a^e in the Bmhmanam 
almost as minutely and accurately described, as we 
find them in the Sutras (compare, for instance, Ait. 
.'Br. 4, 19 with As v. S'r. S. 8, 2). This clearly shows 
that the authors of the Br&hmanas knew as well all 
the details of the sacrificial art, as the compilers of 
the Sutras. The circumstance that many such things, 
as the recital of the Samidheni verses, &c. were 
left out in the Brahmanam, though they are neither 
very simple to comprehend, nor were they unknown, 
entitles us to assume that they were taught in sepa- 
rate treatises, which could be nothing else than works 
like the present Sutras. 

The Sutras which we possess isit present are, no 
doubt, posterior to the Brahmanas to which they 
belong; but there is every reason to believe that 
there were Sutras more ancientj and simple in their 



• * 
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style, which served the authors of the present ones as 
sources of information, and these works may have 
been coeval with the majority of our Brahmanas. 

Although we cannot discover any material difference 
between the Brahmanas and the Sutras so as to 
regard the latter as developing and systematizing the 
ideas contained in the former, as is the case with the 
Vedanta philosophy in reference to the Upanishads, 
yet there exists one between the 'Brahmanas, and the 
Mantras and hymns. This difference is, however, 
not very great, and can be accounted for partially from 
^other causes than that of age. Already the hymns 
presuppose a settled ritual, and contain many specu- 
lative ideas similar to those of the Brahmanas. 

Some scholars hold that the occurrence of sacri- 
ficial terms, or of philosophical and mystical ideas 
are suggestive of the late date of the hymn in which 
they are found. But these circumstances do by no 
means afford any sure test as to the relative age of 
the Vedic hymns. One has even drawn a strict line 
of distinction between a Mantra and Chhandas period 
assigning to the former all the sacrificial hymns, to 
the latter those expressive of religious and devo- 
tional feelings in general, without any reference to 
sacrificial rites. But I have grave doubts whether 
this distinction will prove tenable on further inqui- 
ries, chiefly if this question as to the age of a cer- 
tain hymn is made entirely to depend • upon what 
period (the Mantra or Chhandas period) it might 
belong to. There are sacrificial hymns which, to 
judge from their style and their general ideas, must 
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be as ancient as any which have been assigned to 
the Chhandas period. 

I may instance here the hymn required at the 
horse sacrifice (Rigveda, 1,162) and the N&bh&ne- 
dishtha Sukta(10, 61; on its origin, see Ait. .Br. 
6, 14). The former is assigned by Max Miiller* 
to the Mantra period (between 1000-800) on no 
other ground but because of its containing techni- 
cal terms of the sacrificial art. But this reason 
is certainly not sufficient to make it late. On 
the contrary its rather unpolished style, its poor 
imagery, its beginning with the invocation of the 
most ancient triad of Indian gods, Mitra* 
Varum, and Aryaman, the very names of which 
deities are even* to be met with kindred nations 
such as the Iranians and Greeks, the mentioning of 
several sacrificial priests by obsolete and uncommon 
names,— ^U these circumstances combined tend to 
show, that it is rather one of the earliest than one of 
the latest productions of Vedic poetry. We find 
in it the sacrificial art, if compared with its descrip* 
tion in the Brahmanas, in its infancy, yet containing 
ail the germs of the later system. Because of almost 
all incidents attendant upon a sacrifice being men- 
tioned in this hymn, it affords us the best means for 
investigating into the extent and development of the 
sacrificial art at the time of its composition. Let us 
point out some of the most remarkable facts which 
may be elicited from it 

* History of Andent Sanscrit Literature, page 553. 
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In the fifth verse the names of the perfonning 
priests are mentioned. They are only six in number, 
viz. HotaTy AdhvaryUj Avayaj^ Agnimindha, GrA-^ 
vagrabhay and S'amstar. Four of these names are 
quite uncommon or obsolete. Avayaj is the Prati- 
prasthatar, Agnimindha (the fire-kindler) the Agni- 
dhra, Gr&vagi'^bha the Gravastut, and S^amstar the 
Maitravaruna of the Brahmanas. The small number 
of priests at the hcJrse sacrifice {as'vamedha)^ which 
was at later times, as we may leam from descriptions 
given of it in the epic poems, the greatest, most 
compUcated and costly which the Brahmans used to 
perform, must surprise, principally if we consider, that 
the Agnishtoma, which was the most simple Soma 
sacrifice, required for its performancJe already at the 
time of the Brahmanas, and even anterior to it, 
sixteen officiating priests. 

There can be no doubt that in the most ancient 
times a comparatively small number of priests was 
sufficient for the performance of a simple am'mal or 
Soma sacrifice. The two most ancient offices were 
those of the Hotar and Adhvaiyu ; they were known 
already when the ancient Iranians separated from the 
ancestors of the Hindus; for we easily recognise 
them by the names Zota and Matkwi (now corrupted 
to Raspi) in the Zend-Avesta. 

The Pratiprasthatar appears to have been an 
assistant of the Adhvaryu from a very remote 
time; for we find the two AsVins called the 
two Adhvaiyus (Ait. Br. 1, 18), by which ex- 
pression we can only understand the Adhvaryu awd 
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his constant assistant the Pratiprasthatar. That 
there was a plurality of Adhvaryus already at the 
time of the Rishis, we may learn from several pas- 
sages of the Samhita of the Rigveda (2, 37, 2 ; 8, 2, 4). 

The fourth priest here mentioned is the Agnidhra ; 
for by the term Agnimindha we can only under- 
stand him. His office appeai-s to be very old and 
he is once mentioned by his very name Agnidhra 
in a Vedic song f2, 36, 4). Besides we meet with 
the well known formula which he has, as the pro- 
tector of the sacrifice, to repeat as often as the 
Adhvaryu commences a set of oblations accom- 
panied by the Anuvakya and Y&jya mantras of the 
Hotar. This is as^M 5 VaM^A^/^ ( 1 , 139, 1), which he 
has to repeat when the Adhvaryu calls upon him to 
do so, by the formula 6 sravaya? Before he repeats 
it, he takes a wooden sword, called sphya^ into his 
hand, and ties round it twelve stalks of kus'a grass, 
called idhmasannahandni (what is tied round the 
wood) making three knots (trisandkana). He must 
hold it up as long as the principal offerings last, from 

' This formula i3 repeated just before the commencement of the 
80-called Prayajas. As'val. S'r. S. 1, 4, j^ives the following rules: 
Adhvaryur ds'rdvayati prat yds' rcivayed ugnidhrahj i, e, the Adh- 
varyu calls, 6 sftdvatja, to which the Agnidhra responds by a8tu 
g'rdushat Both formulas are mentioned or alluded to in two Sfttras 
of PAnini (8, 2, 91-92), who leaches that the iirsc vowel in a'rdushat, 
and the fii-st and second in 6 tlrdvaya are to be pronounced in 
iht'piuia way, i. e. with three moras, Regarding s'rdushat As'val. 
gives the same rule {astu s'rdushatiti aukn ram pldvayan) ; but 
the pronunciation of o kidvnyala.Q does not particularly mention. 

® Other interpretations have been given of this word by European 
scholai's. But being ntyself in possession of a sphya, and having seen 
its use at the j-acritice, I can prove beyond any doubt, that it is 8 
wooden bword. 
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the time of the beginning of the Pray&jas till the 
Svishtakrit is over. The purpose of this act as ex- 
plained by the Shrotriyas (sacrificial priests) of the 
present day is to keep the Rakshas and evil spirits away 
from the sacrifice. Now the whole ceremony, along 
with the formulas used, resembles so closely what 
is recorded in the Zend-Avesta of the angel S'raosha 
(now called Serosh), that we can fairly conclude that 
the office, or at any rate the duties, of the Agnidhra 
priests were already known to the Aryas before the 
Iranians separated from the Indians. Serosh, as 
may be seen from the Serosh Yasht (Yas'na 57), holds 
in his hand a sword (/naithis) in order to fight 
against the Devas, and to keep them away from the 
creation of Ormazd. He first spread the sacred grass 
or twigs ; he first repeated {Jrasrdvayat) the sacred 
prayers. His very name S'raosha reminds of the 
call sraushat. One of the duties of the Agnidhra, 
or Agnit, was to kindle the fire. Such an office is 
known also to the Parsi ritual. It is that of the 
Atarevakshoy i, e, who feeds the fire, a name often 
applied to the Rathwi, in which we have recognised 
the Adhvaryu. 

The fifth priest is the Grdvagrabha^ a name no 
further mentioned in other Vedic books. Say ana 
identifies him with the Gravastut® of ihe ceremonial 
of the Brahmanas. The office of the latter is to 
repeat the Pavamanya verses when the Soma juice 
is being prepared. But the name Gravagrabha 



» On his office, see 6, 1-0, pp. 379-80. 
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implies more, for it means, one who holds, or seizes 
the Gr&vanas '® (Soma squeezing stones). This is 
done by the Adhvaryu himself. In ancient times 
the Soma juice was rery likely extracted by that 
priest who had to repeat the mantras for the purifi- 
cation of the Soma juice, that is, by the Gravastut. 
Such a priest who was engaged in the preparation of 
the Soma (Homa) juice is also known in the Zend- 
A vesta. His name there is havanan^ " t. e, one who 
makes or prepares the havana = savana ** libation." 

The sixth priest mentioned in the As'vamedha 
hymn is the S^amstar, i, e. the repeater of Shastras. 
This is no doubt the Maitravaruna of the later ritual, 
who is several times mentioned by the name of 
Pros' dstar in other passages of the Saihhitii (1, 94, 6) 
and in the Brahmanas. Sayana takes the same view. 

Besides the names of the officiating priests, we 
have to examine some of the technical terms of the 
sacrificial art. In the 1 6th verse we find the expres- 



*^ See the note on the preparation of the Soma to 7, 32 
pp. 488-90. 

^^ See Vis'parad 3, 1. The term havana occurs in the GSthl^s for 
Homa ( Vas na, 10). That it means the same as the Vedic savana 
with which it is identical fbllows unmistakeably from the context. 
Afratarem hatoanem and an upareni havanem, that is, a first and 
second libation, are even distinguished (Yasna 10, 2ed. Westergaard). 
^liefratarem havanemU the prdtah savanam, i e, momiug libation 
of the ritual books ; the uparem, i. e. latter^ following, corresponds 
to the mddhyandina tavanam. The Parsi priests prepare up to 
the present day actually the Homa juice ttcice when performing the 
Homa ceremony. The first preparation takes place befbre the 2^ta 
(the Hotar of the Brahmans) appears; the second commences at 
the beginning of the proper ceremony, and is finished along with it. 
The Zota drinko the Homa which was prepared first by the Raspi 
(Adhvaryu); that one prepared during the ceremony is thrown into 
a well as a kind of offering. 
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sions, ishtam, vitam, abhigurtam, vashatkrilam, which, 
all refer to the repetition of the Yajya mantra by 
the Hotar when the Adhvaryu is ready to throw the 
offerins: into thfe fire. Ishtam is the technical term 
for pronouncing the Yajya mantra itself; abhigvrfam^ 
which is the same as dyurtamj signifies the formula 
ye yqjdmahe (generally called dgur) which always 
precedes the Yajya verse; vashatkrilam is the pro- 
nunciation of the formula vaushat at the end of the 
Y^jya verse ; vltam refers to the formula Agne vihi^ 
which follows the vaskatkdra, and is itself followed 
by another vashafkdra (the so-called Anuvashatkara). 
Let us now sum up the evidence furnished by 
this sacrificial hymn as bearing upon the history of 
the sacrificial art in its relationship to the mass of 
other Vedic songs on the OQe, and to the Brahmanas 
on the other side. 

In examining the names of the officiating priests, 
we can here discover only two classes instead of the 
four, known to other Vedic hymns, and principally 
to the Brahmanas. We have only Adhvaryus and 
Hotris, but no Brahma priests, and no Udg&tris 
(chanters). Without the two latter classes no solemn 
sacrifice at which Soma was used could be per- 
formed even at a time far anterior to the Brahmanas. 
There is no doubt, the introduction of each of these 
two classes marks a new epoch in the history of 
the sacrificial art, just as the separation of the 
offices of Adhvaryu and Hotar in the ante-Vedic 
times, indicates the first step in the development of 
the art of sacrificing. At that early time when the 

c * 
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Iranians left their Indian brethren on account of a 
bitter religious contest, which is known in the Br§h- 
manas as the struggle between the Devas and Asuras, 
already the oflSces of an Adhvaryu and Hotar were 
distinct, as we may leani from the Zend-Avesta, 
which exhibits the religion of the Asuras (Ahura 
religion, its professors calling themselves ahuro- 
tkesh6=asura'dlkshay i. e. initiated into the Asura 
rites). 

But the offices of Udgatris and that of the Brahma 
priests were not known to the Aryas at that time ; they 
were introduced subsequently after the separation. 
In many Vedic hymns we find, however, the duties 
principally of the fonner class (the chanters) men- 
tioned. They are often juxtaposed with those of the 
Hotars. The term for the performance of the Hotri- 
priests is sams, to praise, recite; that for that of the 
Udg&.tris stu or gdi to sing (see, for instance, Rigveda 
Samh. 8, 1, 1 ; 6, 62, 5 ; 6, 69, 2-3) ; besides the tech- 
nical names uktha=Shastra and Stoma, sdma, are 
frequently to be met with (see 8, 1, 15 ; 3, 3. 6 ; f), 3 ; 
16, 9 ; 14, 11 ; 6, 24, 7 &c.) Now the absence of all 
such terms, indicatory of the functions of the Udga- 
tris (chanters) in the AsVamedha hymn is certainly 
remarkable. Their not occurring might, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the supposition, that the chanters 
were not required at the horse sacrifice. It is true 
several smaller sacrifices, such as the Dars^apurna- 
masa, the Chaturmasya Ishtis and the animal sacri- 
fice (if performed apart without forming part of a 
Soma sacrifice) are performed without any chanting ; 
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but for Soma sacrifices of whatever description, the 
chanters are as indispensable as the Hotars. That 
the As'vamedha was connected with a Soma sacri- 
fice*^ already at the time of the composition of the 
hjrmn in question, undoubtedly follows from the 
office of Grdvagrabha being mentioned in it ; for this 
priest is only required for the extracting of the Soma 
juice, and has nothing whatever to do with any other 
sacrificial rite. The mentioning of the S'amstar 
(Maitravaruna) is another indication that the As'va- 
medha already at that early time was accompanied 
by a. Soma sacrifice. For one of the principal duties 
of the Maitravaruna, who may be called the first 
assistant of the Hotar, is to repeat Shastras, which 
are only required at Soma sacrifices as the necessary 
accompaniments of all chants. 

Besides the Udg^tris we miss the class of the 
Brahma priests, viz. BrahmS., Brahman&chaihsi, and 
Subrahmanya, whose services are required at all 
great sacrifices. The Brahma can not, even at small 
sacrifices, such as the Darsapurnamasa Ishti, be 
dispensed with. The BrSihmanachamsi and Subrah- 
manya are at Soma sacrifices as indispensable as the 
Maitravaruna ; the first has to repeat also Shastras 
for the chants, the latter to invite every day Indra to 
the Soma feast (see the note to 6, 3, pp. 382-84). 

The introduction of the Brahma priest marks no 
doubt a new era in the history of the sacrificial art ; 



»« According to As'val. S'r. SAtras (10,8) there are three Soma 
dayi (mtydni) required for the horse sacritice. 
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for to judsje from the nature of his duties as super- 
intendent of the sacrifical ceremonies, he was only 
necessary at a time when the sacrifice had become 
already very complicated^ and was liable to many 
mistakes. The origin of the ofEce dates earlier than 
the Brahmanas. Unmistakeable traces of it are to be 
found already in the Samhita of the Rigveda. In one 
passive 1, 10, 1, the Brahm& priests (brahmanas) are 
juxtaposed with the Hotris {arkinah) and Udgatris 
{gdyatrinah). They ai'e there said to " raise Indi-a 
just as (one raises) a reed." Similarly we find together 
gdyata chant, samata praise, and brahma krinuta 
make the Brahma (8, 32, 17). In 10, 91, 10 the 
Brahm^ is mentioned along with other priests also, 
such as the Potar, Neshtar, &c. The little work done 
by the Brahma priests, or rather their idleness, is 
mentioned, 8, 92, 30, " do not be as lazy as a Brahma 
priest" (mo shu brahmeva tandrayur bhuvah). That the 
Bmhma priests were thus reproached may clearly be 
seen from Ait, Brahm. 6, 34. The Brahma priest is 
the speaker or expounder of religious matters (10,71, 
1 1 ; 1 1 7, 8), in which capacity they became the authors 
of the Br&hmanas. That the Brahma was expected to 
know all secret things may be inferred from several 
passages (10, 85, 3; 16; 35 ; 36). Brihaspati, the 
teacher of the gods, is also called brahmd (10, 143, 3), 
and Aani is honoured with the same name (7, 7, 5), 
as well as his pious worshippers of old, the so-called 
Angirasah (7, 42, 1). Sometimes the name signifies 
the Brahman as distinguished from the Kshattriya 
(brahmani rdjani vd 1, 108, 7), 
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It is certainly remarkable^ that none of the Brahm^ 
priests is to be found among the priests enumerated 
in the AsVamedha hymn, and we may safely con- 
clude, that their offices were not known at that time. 
The woixl brahma (neuter) itself occurs in it (in the 
seventeenth verse), " If any one in order to make 
thee sit did thee harm by kicking thee with his heels, 
or striking thee with a whip violently so that thou 
didst snort, I cause all to go off from thee by means 
of the Brahma, just as I make flow (the drops of 
melted butter) by means of a Sruch (sacrificial spoon) 
over the piece which is among the ready-made offer- 
ings {adhvareshu)" Brahma has here very likely 
its origuial meaning, " the sacrificial grass" or a cer- 
tain bunch of it (see the note on pages 4, 6). For the 
meaning "prayer," which is here given to it by Sayana, 
does not suit the simile. In order to understand it 
fully, one has to bear in mind that the Adhvaryu after 
having cooked and made ready any offering (Purod&s a 
or flesh, or Cham, &c.) generally pours from a Smch 
some drops of melted butter over it. Now the 
brahma by means of which the priest is to soothe all 
injury which the sacrificial horse may have received 
from kicking or striking, is compared with this Sruch ; 
the drops of melted butter are then the several stalks 
of the bunch of the sacrificial grass, required at all sa- 
crifices and their taking out, and throwing away (as 
is done at all sacrifices, see note 8 to page 79) is 
compared to the flowing of the drops from the 
sacrificial spoon. 

Not only is thp number of priests less, but the 
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ceremonies are also more simple. It appears from 
verse 1 5th, that there was no Puronuvakya or intro- 
ductory mantra required, but the YajyS. alone was 
sufficient. The latter consisted already of the same 
parts as in the Brahmanas, viz. the Agur, the Yajya 
mantra, the Vashatkara and Anuvashatk^ra (see note 
32 to page 95, page 1 26, and note 11 to page 133-34). 
The Agur or the introductory formula ye yajdmahe 
i. e, " what (gods are), those we worship by sacrific- 
ing," is very ancient, and seems to go back even 
beyond the properly so-called Vedic times ; for we 
meet it even with the same name already in the Zend- 
Avesta (see note 11 to page 134); even a large 
number of the Parsi prayer formulas commence with 
it up to this day, viz. yazdmaidt. The VashatkS.ra 
or the call vdushat, and the Anuvashatkara, or the 
second call vdushat preceded by Agne rihiy i. p. 
" Agni eat (the food)" must be also very old, though 
we do not find any trace of them in the Parsi ritual, 
which circumstance can be» however, easily accounted 
for. The first call vdushat being required in the 
very moment of the offering being thrown into the 
fire, and the second at once after it, there was no 
occasion for them at the Zoroasirian sacrifices ; for 
the priests are not allowed to throw flesh, or Homa, 
or even cakes into the fire ; they have only to show 
their offerings to the sacred element. In the Sain- 
hitS, itself, the Vashatkara is frequently mentioned, 
and in hymns which show by no means a modern 
origin (see 1, 14, 8 ; 120, 4 ; 21, 5 ; 7, 14, 3 ; 15, 6 ; 
99, 7 &c) ; some of them apparently allude to the 
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Anuvashatkara, (so, for instance, 7, 156, semdm vetu 
vaskatkritimy may he eat this piece offered by the 
call vaushat ! vi (in vihi) being one of the character, 
is tic terms of the Anuvashatkara), 

From all we have seen as yet it clearly follows 
that the As'vamedha hymn is by no means a late, 
but a very early production of Vedic poetry, and 
that consequently a strict distinction between a 
Chhandas and Mantra period, making the former by 
about two hundred years older than the latter, is 
hardly admissible. 

The same result is to be gained from a more close 
examination of other pre-eminently sacrificial hymns, 
which all would fall under the Mantra period. There 
being here no occasion to investigate into all hymns 
of that character, I will only here make some remarks 
on the Nabhanedishtha hymns (10,61-62). Their 
history is given in the Ait. Br^hm. itself (5, 14). 
They are traced to Manu, the progenitor of the human 
race, who gave them to his son Nabhanedishtha. 
He should communicate them to the Aiigiras, for 
enabling them to perform successfully the ceremonies 
of the sixth day (in the Shalaha, see note 9 to page 
279), and receive all their property as a sacrificial 
reward. 

This whole story appears to have no other founda- 
tion'^ but the two hymns themselves, principally the 



13 It is to be found also with little difference in the Taittiriya 
Pamhita 3, I, 9, 4-0. Instead of the two S6ktas (hj'nons) Mauu 
there is said to have given his son a BiahnDanam on a certain rite 
concerning the share of Rudra in the iSoma libation, to help the 
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latter. The first is very difficult to understand, the 
second is on the whole simple. Both are by tradi- 
tion ascribed to Nabhanedishtha, the son of Manu, 
whose existence is very doubtful. They differ so 
much in style, that they cannot have the same author. 
Several traits of the legend, however, are to be found 
in them. The refrain of the first four verses of 10, 62 
which is addressed to the Aiigiras, " receive the son 
of Manu" re-occurs in the legend; also the gift of a 
thousand. In a vei-se of the former (10, 61, 18) the 
word nabhanedishtha occurs, but it does not mean 
there a human, but some divine being. I give the 
18th and 19th verses in translation. 

(18) " His relative, the wealthy Nabhanedishtha 
who, directing his thoughts towards thee, speaks on 
looking forward (as follows) * this our navel is the 
highest; as often as required I was behind him (the 
Nabhanedishtha on earth),' " 

(19) ** This is my navel, here is what resides with 
me ; these gods are mine ; I am everything. Tliose 
who are first bom, and those who are born for a 
second time (by reproduction), — the cow milked that 
(seed) from the truth, (and) they are bom."** 

From these two verses as well as from 
several others in it (principally 2 and 5-8 de- 
scribing Pmjapati's illicit intercourse with his 



Angiras to heaven. The "sixth day" is not mentioned in it. The 
man in a " blackish dress ** of the Aitareya Br. is here called Hudra, 

'* The explanation given by S&yana of these difficult verses is very 
artificial. He tries to get out of the hymn everywhere the story 
told of N&bhanedishtha in the Ait. fir. 5, 14. 
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daughter, see Ait. Br. 3, 33) we may clearly 
perceive that N&bhanedishtha and the hymn in 
question refer to generation. This view is fully 
corroborated by the application of it at the sacrifice, 
as expounded by the Brahmanam, and as even pre- 
supposed in the hymn itself. 

We know from various passages of the Brahmanas, 
that one of the principal acts of the sacrificial priests 
was to make a new body to the sacrificer, and pro- 
duce him anew by mantras, and various rites, by 
making him mystically undergo the same process to 
which he owed his natural life. So, for instance, 
the whole Pravargya ceremony (see note 1 to pages 
41-43), the Ajya and Pra-uga Shastras (see Ait. Br. 
2, 35-38 ; 3, 2) of the morning libation, and the so- 
called Shilpa Shastras (6, 27-31) of the Hotri-priests 
are intended for this purpose. Of the latter the two 
Nabhanedishtha hymns form the two first parts, re- 
presenting the seed effused, and its transformation to 
an embryo in its rudest state (see 6, 27). Nabhane- 
dishtha is the sperm when effused; after having 
undergone some change in the womb, it is called 
Naras'amsa.^^ That the hymn originally had such 
a mystical sense, is evident from the two first 
verses : 



>* This idea must be very old ; for we find an unmistakeable trace 
of it in the Zoroastrian tradition. So we read in the Hundehesh (page 
80 in Westergaard's edition of the Pehlevi text) that the angel Nerio- 
scng (nerioteng yazd =z nards'amsa yqjuta in Sanscrit) intercepted 
the three particles of sperm which Zoroaster is said to have once lost, 
and out of which the three great prophets, Oshadar{hdmi)j Oshadar 
fndh, and Sosiosh are expected to spring at the end of the world. 

d 
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(1 ) " May this awful Brahma, which he (Prajapati) 
thus skilfully pronounced in words at the congregation, 
at the assembly, fill the seven Hotars on the day of 
cooking (the sacrificial food), when his (the sacri- 
ficer's) parents (and other) liberal men (the priests) 
are making (his body)." 

(2) " He established (as place) for the reception 
of his gift the altar (vedi), destroying and ejecting, 
the enemy with his weapons. (After having thus made 
the place safe) he then hastily under a very loud cry 
poured forth his sperm in one continuous (stream)." 

The meaning of these two verses can only be the 

following : the poet who was no doubt a sacrificial 

priest himself wishes, that the hymn which he regards 

as a revelation from Prajapati, who repeated it at the 

great sacrificial session which he is so frequently 

said to have held, may fill the seven Hotri- priests 

when they, with the same liberality as Pmjapati 

(when he poured forth his sperm) are like parents 

making by their hymns the new celestial body to 

the sacrificer. The place for reception of the seed 

poured out mystically in prayer by the Hotars, is the 

altar ; for standing near it (and even touching it with 

their feet) they repeat the mantras. The reason that 

they have to regard the Vedi as the safe receptacle 

of the seed, is to be sought for in the antecedent of 

Prajapati, who prepared it for the purpose, defending 



Nerioseng clothed the said 8perms with lustre and strength (rosnan 
Zor)j and handed them over to Avdhit (the Persian Venus) to look 
at them. They are guarded auainst the attacks of the Devas (the 
Indian gods) by 999,999 Fiohars (a kind of angels). 
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it against the attacks of enemies. After having 
made it safe, he poured out his seed whence then all 
creatures sprang (see Ait. Br. 3, 34). 

Nabhanedishtha is, according to the verses above 
quoted, the heavenly guardian of all germs of genera- 
tion ; all, gods, men, beasts, &c. come from him. 
. His assistance is required when the sacrificial priests 
are producing the new celestial body of the sacrificer. 
He looks down from heaven at his relative, that is, 
the seeds containing the germ of new life poured out 
mystically by the Hotars in their prayers. His navel 
is the centre of all births in the universe ; as being 
nearest (' nearest to the navel ' is the literal meaning of 
ndbhdnedishtlid) he is the guardian of all seeds. Every 
seed on earth has only effect as far as he participates 
in it. We have here the Zoroastrian idea of the 
Fravashis (Frohars) who are the prototypes of all 
things existing.^^ The word ndbhdnedishtha must be 
veiy old ;- for we find it several times in the form 
nabdnazdista in the Zend A vesta. It is an epithet of 
the Fravashis (Yasna 1, 18. Yashts 13, 156), and 
signifies the lineal descendants in future generations^' 
(Vend. 4, 5-10 Westergaard). 



10 See my Eesays on the Sacred Language, Writings and Religioo of 
the Parsis^ page 1 86. 

*7 This is the sense of nardm nabdndzdistandm, in the fourth 
Frargard of the Vendidad. In the passage in question the punishment 
consequent on the breach of a promise is said to extend to so and so 
many nardm nabdnazdifttandm, literally men who are nearest the navel 
of the offender, that is, his lineal descendants. The Pehlevi translation 
gives in its notes about the same meaning to it. So it has for instance 
to 4, 6 the note : 800 sannt him ddresn ** for three hundred years there 
will be danger (for the nahdnazdiaias).** This is also the opinion of 
many Desturs. 
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Although the Nabhanedishtha hymn (10, 61) is 
purely sacrificial, and composed at a time when the 
Rishis already indulged in speculations on the 
mystical meaning of sacrificial rites, no trace can 
be found, to show that it is a modern composi- 
tion. The circumstance, that it is already in the 
Aitareya Brahmanam traced to Manu, the proge- . 
nitor of the human race, shows, that its origin 
is entirely lost in the depths of antiquity. The 
mentioning of Kakshivan in verse 16, and the 
occurrence of the "seven Hotars" (in the 1st verse) 
are no proofs of a late origin. For Kakshivan 
appears as a celebrated Rishi, who was distinguished 
as a great chanter and Soma drinker in many other 
passages, principally in the first book (see Rigveda 
Samh. 1,18,1-2; 51,13; 116, 7; 117, 6; 4, 26, 1) 
who enjoyed the special favour of the As vins. He is 
to the majority of the Vedic Rishis whose hymns are 
kept, a personage of as remote an antiquity as Kdvya 
Us'anaSy the Arigiras, &c. The " seven Hotars" ^® 
occm' several times besides (3,29, 14; 8,49,16), 
most of them with their very names, viz. Potar, 
Neshtar, Agnid, Pras'astar, &c. (1, 15, 2-6; 9; 1,94, 
6; 10,91,10). 

The second Nabhanedishtha hymn is certainly 
later than the first, and contains the germs of the 
later legend on Nabhanedishtha. The reason that 
it was also referred to him, is certainly to be sought 

1^ They are, according to the Brahraanas (see Ait. Br. 6, 10-12), 
Hotar, Maitr^varuna, Bi ahma^achhamsi, Achh&T^a, Potar, Neshtar 
and Agnidhra. 
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for in the 4th verse, where is said, " This one 
(i. e. I) speaks through the naveP® (ndbhd), hails 
you, in your residence ; hear, O sons of the gods, 
ye Rishis (to my speech)." The song is addressed 
to the Angiras, who are requested to receive the 
poet. The gift of thousand is also mentioned. 

Let us, after this discussion regarding the antiquity 
of the AsVamedha and N&bhanedishtha hymns, 
return to the general question on the relationship 
between the pre-eminently sacrificial mantras, and 
the other production of Vedic poetry. 

If we look at the history of poetry with other 
nations, we nowhere find profane songs precede 
religious poetry. The latter owes its origin entirely 
to the practical worship of beings of a higher order, 
and must, as every art does, go through many phases 
before it can arrive at any state of perfection and 
refinement. Now in the collection of the hynms of 
the Rigveda, we find the religious poetry already so 
highly developed, the language so polished, the 
metres already so artificially composed, as to justify 
the assumption, that the songs which have reached 
our time, are not the eai*liest productions of the 
poetical genius, and the devout mind of the ancient 
Indians. Generations of poets and many family 

IB This expression appears to be strange* It implies a yery ancient 
idea, which must have been current with the Iranians and Indians 
alike. The nay el was regarded as the seat of an internal light, by- 
means of which the seers received what they called revelation. It is 
up to the present day a belief of the Parsi priests, that the Desturs or 
High-priests have a fire in their navel, by means of which they can 
see things which are hidden. This reminds us of some phenomena in 
modem somnambulism. 

d* 
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Bcliools in which sacred poetry was regularly taught, 
just as the art of the bards and scalds with the Celtic 
and Scandinavian nations, must have preceded that 
period to which we owe the present collection. If 
an old song was replaced by a new one, which 
appeared more beautiful and finished, the former was 
in most cases, irrecoverably lost. Old and new poets 
are frequently mentioned in the hymns of the Rigveda ; 
but the more modern Rishis of the Vedic period 
appear not to have regarded the productions of their 
predecessors with any particular reverence which 
might have induced them to keep their early relics. 

Now the question arises, are the finished and 
polished hymns of the Rigveda with their artificial 
metres the most ancient relics of the whole religious 
literature of the Brahmans, or are still more ancient 
pieces in the other Vedic writings to be found ?- It 
is hardly credible, that the Brahmanical priests em- 
ployed at their sacrifices in the earliest times hynms 
similar to those which were used when the ritual 
became settled. The first sacrifices were no doubt 
simple offerings performed without much ceremonial. 
A few appropriate solemn words, indicating the 
giver, the nature of the ofiering, the deity to 
which as well as the purpose for which it was offered, 
and addresses to the objects that were offered, 
were sufficient. All this could be embodied in the 
sacrificial formulas known in later times principally 
by the name of Yajus, whilst the older one appears 
to have been Ydja (preserved in pra-ydjay anu-ydja^ 
&c). The invocation of the deity by different names^ 
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and its invitation to enjoy the meal prepared, may be 
equally old. It was justly regarded only as a kind 
of Yajus, and called Nigada^^ or Nivid. The latter 
term was principally applied to the enumeration of 
the titles, qualities, &c. of a particular deity, accom- 
panied with an invitation. At the most ancient 
times it appears that all sacrificial formulas were 
spoken by the Hotar alone ; the Adhvaryu was only 
his assistant, who arranged the sacrificial compound, 
provided the implements, and performed all manual 
labour. It was only at the time when regular me- 
trical verses and hymns were introduced into the 
ritual, that a part of the duties of the Hotar devolved 
on the Adhvaryu. There are in the present ritual, 
traces to be found, that the Hotar actually must have 
performed part of the duties of the Adhvaryu. 

According to the ritual which appears to have been 
in force for the last three thousand years without 
undergoing any considerable change, it is one of the 
principal duties of the Adhvaryu to give orders 
(praisha) to most of the officiating priests, to perform 
their respective duties. Now at several occasions, 
especially at the more solemn sacrifices, the order is to 
be given either by the Hotar himself, or his principal 
assistant, the Maitr&varuna. So for instance, the 
order to the slaughterers of the sacrificial animal, 

*^ See Madhustldana's Prasthdnabheda in Weber's Indische 
Studien, i. papre 14, and the Bhigavata Purdna 12, 6, c2 (in 
the Bombay edition) where the yqjurgana, t. e. the series of Yajus 
mantras is called nigada, MadhusCldana comprises by this name, as 
it appears, principally the Praishas or orders by the Adhy&ryu to 
the other priest« to do their respecti?e duties. 
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which is known by the name of Adhrigu-Praisha- 
mantra (see Ait. Br. 2, 6-7) is given by the Hotar 
himself, though the formulas of which it is composed 
have all characteristics of what was termed in the 
ritual Yyus, and consequently assigned to the Adh- 
varyu. At the Soma sacrifice all orders to the Hotar 
to repeat the Yajya mantra, before the libations are 
thrown into the fire, are to be given by the Maitrava- 
runa, and not by the Adhvaryu. The fonnulas by 
which the gods are called to appear, the address to 
the fire when it is kindled are repeated by the Hotar 
not by the Adhvaryu, though they cannot be termed 
riky the repetition of which alone was in later times 
regarded as incumbent upon the Hotar. The later 
rule, " The Hotar performs his duties with the Rig- 
veda" (in the introductory chapter to the Hiranya* 
kesl and Apastamba SVauta Sutras) is therefore not 
quite correct. The Hotar himself even sacrifices on 
certain occasions what is, according to the later ritual, 
to be done by the Adhvaryu alone, or, when the offer- 
ing is given as penance, by the Brahma. So, for 
instance, he sacrifices melted butter before repeating 
the AsVina Shastra (see the note to 4, 7, page 268), 
which is, as far as its principal parts are concerned, 
certainly veiy ancient. 

Now if we compare the sacrificial formulas as 
contained in the Yajurveda, and principally the 
so-called Nigadas, and Nivids, preserved in the Brah- 
manas and Sutras with the bulk of the Rigveda 
hymns, we come to the conclusion, that the former 
are more ancient, and served the Rishis as a kind of 
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sacred text, just as passages of the Bible suggest 
ideas to religious poets among Christians. That 
Vedic poets were perfectly acquainted with several of 
such formulas and addresses which are still extant, 
can be proved beyond any doubt. 

Reserving a more detailed treatment of this im- 
portant question to a future occasion, I here instance 
only some of the most striking proofs. 

On reference to the Nivid inserted in the Vais'va- 
deva hymn at the VaisVadeva Shastra, and my re- 
marks on it (see pages 212-13), the reader will find, 
that the great Rishi Vis'vamitra, who with some of 
his sons are the poets of many hymns which we 
now possess (as, for instance, of the whole third 
Mandala), knew this ancient sacrificial foimula very 
well; for one of its sentences setting forth the num- 
ber of deities is alluded to by him. 

Certain stereotyped foimulas which occur in every 
Nivid, to whatever deity it might be addressed, 
occur in hymns and even commence them. I in- 
stance the hymn predam brakma (8, 37), which is 
certainly an allusion to the sentence which occurs 
in all Nivids, predam brakma predam kshattram (see 
note 25 on page 189). That the coincidence is no 
mere chance follows from some other characteristic 
Nivid terms made use of in the hymn in question ; 
compare dvitha pra sunvatah with predam sunvantam 
ynjamdnam avatu in all Nivids, and hshattriya tvam 
avasi with predam kshattram (avatu). 

The SubrahmanyS. formula, which is generally 
called a Nigada (see on it the note to 6, 3 ow^'^^^'s* 
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383-84) is unmistakeably alluded to in the hymn, I, 
61, principally in the first and thirteenth verses. In 
both, Indra is called mesha a ram, and vrisharmsvasya 
mend. 

The call of the Agrddhra, astu sraushat, as well as 
the Agur addressed to the Hotar, hold yakshat, were 
known to the Rishis, as we learn from 1, 139, 1. 10. 

The so-called Rituyajas which are extant in a par- 
ticular collection of sacrificial formulas, called jorai^Aa 
siiMa or praishddhyaya, occur even with their very 
words in several hymns, such as 1, 15; 2,37. (On the 
Rituyajas, see note 35 on pages 135-36.) 

The so-called Apri hymns are nothing but a 
poetical development of the more ancient Prayajas, 
and Anuy^jas (Compare the notes 12 on page 18; 
14 on pages 81-82 ; and 25 on page 110.) 

Many hymns were directly composed not only for 
sacrificial purposes in general, but even for particular 
rites. This is principally the case with several 
hymns of Vis'vamitra. So, for instance, the whole of 
hymn 3, 8 anjanti tvdm adhvare (see about it. Ait. 
Br. 2, 2) refers only to the anointing, erecting, and 
decorating of the sacrificial post; 3,21 is evidently 
made for addressing the drops of melted butter which 
drip from the omentum, over which they were poured 
(see Ait. Br. 2, 12); 3,52 celebrates the offering of 
the Purodas'a consisting of fried grains, pap, &c. 
which belongs to each Soma hbation (see Ait. Br. 
2, 23). 

The first ten hymns of the first book of the Rig- 
veda Samhita contain, as it appears, the Soma ritual 
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of Madhuchhandas, the son of VisVamitra. It 
provides, however, only for two libations, viz. the 
morning and midday. The first hymn has exactly 
the nature of an Ajya hymn, which forms the 
principal part of the first Shastra, the so-called 
Ajya. The second and third hymns contain the 
Pra-uga Shastra, which is the second at the morn- 
ing libation, in all its particulars. The following 
seven hymns (4-10) all celebrate Indra, and it ap- 
pears from some remarks in the Ait. Br. (3, 20, page 
1 92), that in ancient times the midday libation be- 
longed exclusively to Indra. The ritual for the 
evening libation is of so peculiar a nature, and so 
complicated, that we must ascribe to it quite a dif- 
ferent origin than to the two other libations. 

The hymns 1 2-23 appear to contain a more com- 
prehensive ritual of the Kanva family, which is an- 
cient. The 12th hymn (the first in this collection) is 
addressed to the Agniofthe ancestors, the /?rflt?aro, 
who must be invoked at tlie commencement of every 
sacrifice ; it contains three parts of the later ritual — 
a) the pravara, b) the invocation of Agni by the 
Nigada, and c) the request to Agni to bring the gods 
(the so-called devdvahanam). The 13th is an Apri 
Sukta containing the Prayajas, which accompany the 
very first offerings at every sacrifice. 

These three hymns were, it appears, appropriate 
to a simple Ishti, as it precedes every greater sacri- 
fice. The following hymns refer to the Soma sacri- 
fice. The 15th is a Rituyaja hymn ; the Rituyajas 
alw.jys precede the Ajya Shastra. The hymns feoiJi 
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16-19 contain a ritual for the midday libation, and in 
20-22 we find the principal deities of the Shastras of 
the evening libation. 

The hymns from 44-50 in the first book by Pras- 
kanva, the son of Kanva, contain, if the Indra hymn 
(61) is also reckoned, all the principal deities, and 
metres of the As'vina Shasti-a, the former even in 
their proper order, viz. Agni, Ushas, the As'vins, 
Surya, Indra (see Ait. Br. 4, 7-11). 

These instances, which could be easily greatly 
enlarged, will, I think, suflSce to show that the ritual 
of the Brahmanas in its main features, was almost 
complete at the time when the principal Rishis, such 
as the Kanvas, Vis'vamitra, Vasishtha, &c. lived. 

I must lay particular stress on the Nivids which I 
believe to be more ancient than almost all the hymns 
contained in the Rigveda. The principal ones (nine 
in number) are all to be found in the notes to my trans- 
lation of the 3rd Panchika (book). That no attention 
has been paid as yet to these important documents 
by the few; Vedic scholars in Europe, is principally 
owing to the circumstance of their not having been 
known to them. It being npw generally believed, 
that the earliest relics of Vedic literature are to be 
found only in the Rigveda Samhit&, it is of course 
incumbent on me to state briefly the reasons why I 
refer the so-called Nivids to a still more remote 
antiquity. 

The word nivid frequently occurs in the hymn«, 
and even with the epithet purva ov jpdrvya old (see 
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1, 89, 3 ; 96, 2 ; 2, 36, 6.) The Marutvatiya Nivid ^^ 
is, as it appears, even referred to by Vamadeva 
(4, 18, 7, compared with note 25 on page 189); the 
repetition of the Nivids is juxtaposed with the per- 
formance of the chanters, and the recital of the 
Shasti-as (6, 67, 10). The Brahmanam regards the 
Nivids, particularly that one adressed to Agni, as 
those words of Prajapati, by means of which he 
created all beings (see Ait. Br. 2, 33-34). That such 
an idea, which entirely coincides with the Zoroas- 
trian of Ahuramazda (Ormazd) having created the 
world through the yathd-ahii'Vairyd prayer (see the 
19th chapter of the Yas'na), must be more ancient 
than the Brahmanas, we learn from a hymn of the 
old Rishi Kutsa, who is already in many Vedic songs 
looked upon as a sage of the remote past. He says 
(1,96,2) that Agni created by means of the** first 
Nivid" the creatures of the Manus (see page 143). 
In 1, 89, 3-4, an old Nivid appears to be quoted. 
For the words which follow the sentence ** we call 
them with the old Nivid " bear quite the stamp of 
such a piece. 

Many Nivids, even the majority of them, are cer- 
tainly lost. But the few pieces of this kind of re- 
ligious literature which are still extant, are suflScient 
to show that they must be very ancient, and are not 
to be regarded as fabrications of the sacrificial priests 
at the times when the Brahmanas were composed. 



" When the word nivid appears often in the nlural, then the several 
p&das, of which the Nivid coniists, are to be uuderstooJ. 
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Their style is, in the main, just the same in which the 
hymns are composed, and far more ancient than that 
of the Brahmanas. They contain in short sentences 
the principal names, epithets, and feats of the deity 
invoked. They have no regular metre, but a kind of 
rhythmus; or even a parallelismus membrorum as 
the ancient Hebrew poetry. 

The circumstance that in the ritual such a para- 
mount importance is attached to such half poetical, 
half prose pieces as the Nivids are (see particularly 
Ait. Br. 2, 33; 3, 10-11), clearly tends to prove, that 
they must have been regarded as very efficacious. 
This could be hardly accounted for at a time when 
beautiful and finished songs were forthcoming in 
abundance to serve the same puipose, had they not 
been veiy ancient, and their employment been sanc- 
tioned by the example of the most ancient Rishis. 

We have already seen, that several of those Nivid 
formulas which we have now were known to some 
Vedic poets. I will give here a few more instances. 
The hymn to the Mamtas by Vis'vamitra (3, 47) 
is evidently based on the Marutvatiya Nivids (see 
them on page 189); the verse to Savitar (3, 54, 
1 1) alludes to the Savitri Nivids (see them on page 
208); the hymn to Dy^vaprithivi (1, 160) is a po- 
etical imitation of the DyS,vaprithivi Nivids (page 
209) ; the Ribhu hymn (4, 33) resembles very much 
the Ribhu Nivids (page 210), &c. 

Another proof of the high antiquity of the Nivids 
is furnished by the Zend-Avesta. The many prayer 
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formulas in the Yas^na which' commence with niiae- 
ahayemi, i. e. I invite, are exactly of the same nature 
as the Nivids. 

The Nivids along with many so-called Yajus for- 
mulas, which are preserved in the Yajurveda, the 
Nigadas, such as the Subrahmanya and the so- 
called Japa formulas, (such as Ait. Br. 2, 38), which 
are muttered with a low voice onlv, are doubtless 
the most ancient pieces of Vedic poetry. The Rishis 
tried their poetical talent first in the composition of 
Yajyas or verses recited at the occasion of an offering 
being thrown into the fire. Thence we meet so 
many verses requesting the deity to accept the offer- 
ing, and taste it. These Yajyas were extended into 
little songs, which on account of their finished form 
were called suktam, i, e, well, beautifully spoken. 
The principal ideas for the Yajyas were furnished by 
the sacrificial formulas in which the Yajurveda 
abounds, and those of the hymns were suggested by 
the Nigadas and Nivids. There can be hardly any 
doubt, that the oldest hymns which we possess, are 
purely sacrificial, and made only for sacrificial pur- 
poses. Those which express more general ideas, or 
philosophical thoughts, or confessions of sins, such 
as many of those addressed to Varuna, are compara- 
tively late. 

In order to illustrate that the development of the 
sacrificial and religious poetry of the ancient Brah- 
mans took such a course as here described, I may 
adduce the similar one which we find with the 
Hebrews. The sacrificial ritual of Moses as laid 
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down in the Leviticus knows no rythmical sentences 
nor hymns which accompanied the oblations offered 
to Jehovah. It describes only such manual labour, 
as found with the Brahmans its place in the Yajur- 
veda, and mentions but very few and simple formulas 
which the oflSciating priest appears to have spoken 
when throwing the offering into the fire of the altar. 
They differed according to the occasion, but very 
little. Tlfe principal formula was mrrV nn>p rn tt^ " a 
fire offering of pleasant smell for Jehovah," which 
exactly corresponds with the Vedic agnnye, indrdyUy 
&c. svdhd ! 22 i, e, a* good offering to Agni, Indra, 
&c. If it was the solemn holocaustum, then the 
word rip i. e. holocaustum, was used in addition 
(Leviticus 1, 9-13) ; if it was the so-called zebakh 
shlamlm or sacrifice for continued welfare, the word 
Drt food, bread, was added (Levit. 3, 11); if it was 
a penance the words wn di$« (Levit. 7, 5) " this is a 
penance" were required. When the priest absolved a 
sacrificer who brought an offering as a penance, 
he appears to have used a formula also, which 
is preserved in the so-frequently occurring sen- 
tence : *h n'jDsi hran niz^ ^nwsno vbs? ib3i (Lev. iv, 25, 31 : 
V. 6, 10.) " and he (the priest) shall annul the 
sin which he has committed, so that he will be 
pardoned." gs 



^* The term svdhd is to "b^raced to the root dhd to put, with a to 
put in, into, and stands for svddhd (^su + ddhd)» It means the gift 
which is thrown into the fire. 

23 The priest appears to have addressed these words to the sinner 
who was to be absolved in this manner, ^* I annul the sin which thou 
hast committed, and thou shalt be pardoned.'' 
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If we compare these formulas with the psalms, 
which were composed and used for the worship of 
Jehovah, then we find exactly the same difference 
between both, as we discover between the Yajus for- 
mulas, Nivids, &c. and the finished hymns of the 
Rigveda SarahitS.. In the same way as there is a 
considerabliB interval of time between the establish- 
ment of the Mosaic ritual and the composition of the 
psalms, we are completely justified in supposing that 
a similar space of time intervened between the 
Brahmanical ritual with its sacrificial formulas, and 
the composition of the majority of the Vedic hymns. 
Between Moses and David there is an interval of 
five hundred years, and if we assume a similar one 
between the simple Yajus formulas, and such 
finished hymns as those addressed to Varuna which 
M. Miiller ascribes to his Chhandas period, we shall 
not be in the wrong. 

Another proof that the purely sacrificial poetry is 
more ancient than either profane songs or hymns of 
a more general religious character, is furnished by the 
Shirking or Book of Odes, of the Chinese. Of its 
four divisions, viz. k^9-fung, i. e, popular songs of the 
different territories of ancient China, ta-ya and siao ya, 
i, e. imperial songs, to be used with music at the im- 
perial festivals, and sung^ i. e. hymns in honour of 
deceased emperors, and vassal kings, the latter, which 
are of a purely sacrificial character, are the most 
ancient pieces. The three last odes in this fourth 
division go back as far as the commencement of the 
Shang dynasty, which ascended the dragon seat in 
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the year 1 766 b.c, whilst almost all other pieces 
in the collection are composed from the earlier 
part of the reign of the Chou dynasty down 
almost to Confucius' time (from 1120 b.c. till about 
600 B.C.) 

If we consider that the difference of time between 
the purely sacrificial and non-sacrificial hymns of the 
Chinese thus amounts to about 1,000 years, we 
would not he very wrong in presuming similar inter- 
vals to exist between the different hymns of the 
Rigveda. Rishis like Kavya Us'an&s, Kakshivat, 
Hiranyastupa, to wlfom several hymns are ti-aced, 
were for the Kanvas, Vis'vamitra, Vasislitha, &c. 
as ancient pereonages, as the empei'ors Tang (1765 
B.C.) and Wuwang (1120 b.c.) to Confucius (born 
551 B.C.) , 

On account of the utter want of Indian chronology 
for the Vedic and post-Vedic times, it will be of 
course for ever impossible to fix exactly the age of 
the several hymns of the Rigveda, as can be done 
• with most of the psalms and many of the odes of 
the Shi-king. But happily we possess at least one 
astronomical date which furnishes at any rate the 
external proof of the high antiquity of Vedic litera- 
ture, which considerably tends to strengthen the 
internal evidence of the same feet. I here mean the 
well known passage ii^ the Jyotisham, or Vedic 
calendar^ about the position of the solstitial points. 
The position there given carries us back to the year 
1181 according to Archdeacon Pratt's, and to 1186 
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B.C. according to the Rev. R. Main's calculations.^* 
The questions on the age of this little treatise and 
the origin of the^ Nakshatm ^^ system, about which 

'* See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal of the year 1862, 
pages 49-50. Max Muller's Preface to the 4th volume of his edition 
of the Rigveda ^Samliita, page Ixxxv. 

•* There can be hardly Any doubt, that the Nal^hatra system of the 
Indians, Chinese, Persians and Arabs is of a common origin, but it 
is very difficult to determine with what nation it ori'^inated. The 
original number was twenty-ei<jht. I do not intend fully to discuss 
hei'e the important question, but I wish only to direct attention to 
the circumstance overlooked as yet by all the writers on the subject, 
that the terms which the Indians, Arabs, and Chinese use £»* express- 
ing the idea *' constdlation" have in all the three languages, Sanscrit, 
Chinese, and Arabic, precisely the name meaning, viz. a place where to 
pass the night, a staiion. This is certainly no mere chance, but can 
only be accouttted for by the supposition, that the framers of the Nak- 
shatra system regarded the several Nakshatras as heavenly stations, or 
night quarters, where the travelling moon was believed to put up oh 
his journey through the heavens. Let us examine these terms. 

The Chinese expression for Nakahatia is Siu (spelt by Morrison 
8uh and te^Oy by Medhurst tew with the third or departing tone). 
The character representing it which is to be found under the 40th 
radical, strokes 8 (see Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, vol. 1. page 647) 
is composed of three signs, iviz. that for a roo/, that for man^ and that 
for a hundred. Its original meaning therefore is *' a place where a 
hundi'ed men find shelter, a station or night quarters for a company 
of soldiers." The word is, as is the case with most of the Chinese 
words, used as a substantive, adjective, and verb. 

As a substantive it denotes " a resting place to pass the night at" with 
a road-house (/u shih) i.e, an innj or a halting place in general : such 
places were situated at the distance of every thirty Li. Thence it is 
metaphorically employed to express the stations on the heavens where 
the travelling moon is supposed to put up. In this sense the Chinese 
speak of olh shih pa siu *'the twenty-eight halting places*' (on the 
heavens). 

As an adjective it means past, former , te. the night-quarters which 
were just left. 

Jn the sense of a verb, but never in that of a substantive, we find it 
frequently used in two of the so-called Sse-shu or four Classical books 
of the Chinese, viz. the Lun-yu ^th% Confucian Analects) and in 
Meng'tse, * 

In order to show the use of this important word in the Classical 
Writings, I here quote some instances : 

a) intrans. to pass the night, to stop over night. Lun-yu 14, 41 ; 
tse lu siu yu Shih^man, i.e. Tse-lu (one of the most ardent and 
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there has been of late so much wranglmg among the 
few Sanscrit scholars of Europe and America, are of 

zealous disciples of Confucius) passed the* night at Shih-man; 
18, 7, 3 ibfdem : chih Tse-lu siu, i.e, he detained Tse-lu to pass 
the night (with him). Meng-tse 2,2, 11, 1 : Meng-tae h'iu T/i 
siuyu Chow, i.e. Meng-tse after having left Ts'i, passed the night 
at Chow; "2, 2, 1*2, 4, ibidem : ^u tan 8iu olh h'eu ch'uh Choio, yti 
yu sin i wei suh, i.e. When I afJ€r having stopped for three^nights 
left Chow, I thought in my mind my departure to be speedy stilL 

b) trans, to maJte pass the night, to heep over night, Lun-ya 
10, 8, 8 : tse yu hung pu 8lu jo, when he (Confucius) sacrificed 
at the Duke's (a>8isted the Duke in sacrificing) he did not keep 
the (sacrificial) fiesh over night. In this sense it is several times 
metaphorically used ; so J^un-yu 12, 2, 2 : Tse-lu wu siu no, Le. 
T:4e-lu never kept a promise over night (he carried i| out at once, 
before he went to rest). 

c) to hare taken up his quarters, to be at rest, Lun-yu 7, 26: 
yih pit she siu, he (Confucius) shot, but not with*an anow and 
string at (animals) which were at rest (asleep). 

The Arabic word for the Nakshatras is J V^/o manzil, plur* 

J j U/o mendzil, " a place where to put up, quarters," from the root 

^ \3 to make a journey, to put up at a place as a guest. 

This name for the constellations must be very ancient with the 
Semitic nations, for we find it already in the Old Testament (Book of 
the Kings ii. 23, 5) in the form rrfyta mazzaloth ; it has no proper 

etymology in Hebrew (for the root ^d waaflZ, to which alone it could be 

traced, means toflou:), and is apparently introduced as a foreign word 
from some other Semitic nation, probably the Babylonians. The. 
Jewish commentators had no clear conception of the proper meaning 
of the word ; they take it to mean star in general, and then the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. But from the context of the passage in the Book 
of the Kings, just quoted, where it stands together with the moon and 
the whole host of the heavens ('^ for the mocm and the mazzaloth and 
the whole host of the heavens") ir undoubtedly follows, that its mean- 
ing cannot be '' star" in general, which idea is expressed by the 
'* whole host of the heavens," but something particular in the heavens 
connected with the moon. The use of the same word ii\ Arabic tag 
expressing the idea of constellation, heavenly mansions of the moon, 
proves beyond any doubt, that the matzaloth mean the same. 

Now tlie Sanscrit word nakshatra has originally no other meaning 
than either siu or manzil have. The arrangement of the meanings ^ 
this word which is made in Boehtlingk and Roth's Sanscrit Dictionary 
is insufficient and treated with the same superficiality as the majority 
of the more difiicult Vedic words in that much-lauded work. They maike 
it CO mean star in general (sidus), the stan^ and then constellaHon, 
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minor importance compared with the fact and the 
age of the observation itself. That an astronomical 
observation was •taken by the Brahmans as early as 
the 12th centuiy before Christ is proved beyond any 
doubt by the date to be elicited from the observa- 
tion itself. If astronomical calculations of past 
events are of any worth, we must accept as set- 
tled the date of the position of the solstitial 



station of the rroon. But the very formation of the word by means of 
the suffix a^ra indicates, that something particular must be attached 
td its meaning ; compare patatta a wing, liferally a means for flying, 
vadhatra a weapon, literally a means for striking, yajntrnm the 
keeping of a sacrificial fire, literally the means or place for sacrificing ; 
ainatra a drinking vessel, literally a place to which a thing goes 
which holds it. According to all analogy we can derive the word 
only from naksh, which is a purely Vedic root, and means to " arnve 
at." Thus nakshatra etymologically means, either the meanA by 
which one arrives, or the place where one arrives, a station. This 
expresses most adequately the idea attached by the Indians to the 
Nakshatras as mansions for the travelling moon. But even if we 
waive this derivation, and make it a compound of woA (instead of 
naktdjSee Rigveda 7,71,1) and satra=fnttra a session for the 
nisiht, niuht quarters, we arrive at the same meaning. The latter 
derivation is, 1 think, even preferable to the former. The meanings 
of the word are to be classed as follows: \) station, quarters where 
to pass the night. In this sen.se it is out of use ; 2) especially the 
stations on the heavens where the travelling moon is supposed to put 
up, the twenty-eight constellations ; 3) metonymically stars in 
general, ^^e starry sphere (Rigveda. 7,86,1: nakshatram papra- 
thachcha bhUma, he spread the starry sphere, and the earth). The 
latter use is pre-eminently poetical, as poets always can use pars 
pro toto. The nakshatras as stations of the moon were perfectly 
knovni to the Rishis, as every one can convince himself from the many 
passages in the Taittiriya Brahmanam, and the Atharvaveda. That 
these books are throughout much later than the songs of the Rigveda is 
just what I have strong reason! to doubt. The arrangement of the 
meanings of wtffcjftrt^/7i as {iiven here entirely coincides with all we 
know of the history of either the word sin in Chinese, or vianzH, 
wazzuloth in the J'emitic languages. The Chinese, especially poets, 
used the word siu in the sense of star ^ or stam in general, and so did 
the Rabbis in the Mishnah and the Talmud according to the testimony 
ofJuda ben Karish (see Gesenii Thet^aurus Linguae Hebrsese, et 
Chaldseee ii. page 869). 
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points as recorded in the Jyotisham. To believe 
that such an observation was imported from some 
foreign country, Babylon or China, would be absurd, 
for there is nothing in it to show, that it cannot have 
been made in the north-western part of India, or a 
closely adjacent country. A regulation of the calen- 
dar by such observations was an absolute necessity 
for the Brahmans ; for the proper time of commencing 
and ending their sacrifices, principally the so-called 
Sattras or sacrificial sessions could not be known 
without an accurate knowledge of the time of the 
sun's northern and southern progress. The know- 
ledge of the calendar forms such an essential part of 
the ritual, that many important conditions of the 
latter cannot be carried out without the former. The 
sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain 
lucky constellations, and in certain months. So, for 
instance, as a rule, no great sacrifice can commence 
during the sun's southern progress (dakshindyanu) ; 
for this is regarded up to the present day as an 
unlucky period by the Brahmans, in which 
even to die is believed to be a misfortune. The 
great sacrifices take place generally in spring in the 
months Chaitra and Vaisahha (April and May). 
The Sattras which lasted for one year were, as one 
may learn from a careful perusal of the 4th book of 
the Aitareya Brahmanam, nothing but an imitation 
of the sun's yearly course. They were divided into 
two distinct parts, each consisting of six months 
of thirty days each ; in the midst of both was the 
Vishuvariy i, e, equator or central day, cutting the 
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whole Sattra into two halves. The ceremonies were 
in both the halves exactly the same ; but they were 
in the latter half performed in an inverted order. 
This represents the increase of the days in the 
northern, and their decrease in the southern pro" 
gress ; for both, increase and decrease, take place 
exactly in the same proportions. 

In consideration that these Sattras were already at 
the time of the compilation of the Br&hmanas an old 
institution, we certainly can find nothing surprising 
in the circumstance, that the Indian astronomers 
made the observation above mentioned so early 
as the 1 2th century b.c. For the Sattras are 
certainly as early, if not earlier than this time. 
Sattras lasting for sixty years appear even to have 
been known already to the authors of the Br^hmanas 
(see page 287). 

Now that observation proves two things beyond 
doubt. (1) That the Indians had made already such a 
considerable progress in astronomical science, early 
in the 12th century, as to enable them to take such 
observations ; (2) That by that time the whole ritual 
in its main features as laid down in the Brahmanas 
was complete. 

We do not hesitate therefore to assign the com- 
position of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 
1400-1200 B.C. ; for the Samhit^ we require a period 
of at least 500-600 years, with an interval of about two 
hundred years between the end of the proper Brahmana 
period. Thus we obtain for the bulk of the Samhita 
the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
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sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years 
more ancient still, so that we would fix the very 
commencement of Vedic Literature between 2400- 
2000 B.C. if we consider the completely authenti- 
cated antiquity of several of the sacred books of the 
Chinese, such as the original documents, of which the 
Shu-king, or Book of History, is composed, and the 
antiquity of the sacrificial songs of the Shi-king, which 
all carry us back to 1 700-2200 B.C., it will certainly 
not be surprising that we assign a similar antiquity 
to the most ancient parts of the Vedas. For there 
is nowhere any reason to show, that the Vedas must 
be less ancient than the earliest parts of the sacred 
books of the Chinese, but there is on the contrary 
much ground to believe, that they can fully lay claim 
to the same antiquity. Already at the time of the 
composition of the Brahman as, which as we have 
seen, cannot be later than about 1200 B.C., the three 
principal Vedas, i, e. their respective Samhitas, were 
believed to have proceeded directly from the mouth 
of Prajapati, the lord of the creatures, who occupies 
in the early Vedic mythology the same place which 
is, in the later writings, held by Brahma-deva. This 
could not have been the case, had they not been 
very ancient. In a similar way the Chinese ascribe 
the ground text of their most ancient and most 
sacred book, the Y-kinr/, i. e. Book of Changes, to 
a kind of revelation too, which was made to Fuhi, 
the Adam of the Chinese, by a Dragon horse, called 

Speculations on the nature of the sacrificial ritfes. 
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and cognate topics of a mystical character which 
form the proper sphere of the Brahmanas, com- 
menced ah*eady during the Safhhita period, as one 
may learn from such hymns as Rigveda 1, 95, and 
the so-called V^maiia SuklBk*i^46.4. Even at the 
time of the composition of the present Br^manasi 
there existed already some time-hallowed sayings, 
which resemble in every respect those dicta of the 
Brahpi^ priests, of which the bulk of the Brahmanas 
consists. I instance here the Erahmodyam (Ait. Br. 
5, 25), which was used already at that time at the 
conclusion of the tenth day's perforjnance of the 
Dvadas'aha sacrifice. It is, therefore, very difficult 
to draw a strict line of separation between the 
period during which the hymns were composed, 
and that one which brought forward the speculations 
known by the name of Brahmanas. On a more 
close comparison of the mystical parts of the Safhhita 
with the Brahmanas, one jpiust come to the conclu- 
sion, that the latter were commenced already during 
period of the former. 

Let us say a few words on the division made of 
the contents of the Br&hmanas by the Indian divines 
and philosophers. According to the introductory 
chapters to the Hiranyakes'i (and Apastamba Sutras) 
the Brahmanas contain the following topics : — 

(1) Karmavidhdnam^ or vidhiy ^. e, rules on the 
performance of particular rites. To this class all 
those sentences in the Brahmanas are referred which 
contain an order expressed in the potential mood, 
such as yajeta, he ought to sacrifice ; samset, he ought 
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to repeat (such and sych a verse) ; kurycU, he ought 
to proceed (in such or such a way), &c. This is 
the principal part of the Br&hmanas, and has for 
the Brahmans* about the same significance as in the 
Talmudie Literature the halaJuih has for the Jews ; 
it is simply authoritative. 

(2) A rthnvdda. This term comprises the numer- 
ous explanatory remarks on the meaning of mantra^ 
and particular rites, the reasons why a certain rite 
must be performed in a certain way. This is the 
Speculative part, and is on account of its contain- 
ing the germs 'of all Hindu philosophy, and even of 
grammar, of the greatest importance. There is 
nowhere anything like an approach to a regular 
System perceptible, but only occasional remarks 
bearmg on philosophical and grammatical topics^ 
For the history of grammar, the fifth Paiichika of 
the Aitareya Brahmanam is of a particular interest. 
We learn from it, that at that time not only numerous 
attempts were made to explain the m' aning of words 
by etymology, but that the Brahmans even had 
already commenced to analyse the forms of speech 
by making distinctions between siagular and pluml^ 
present, past, and future tenses, &c. The idea of 
mukti or final absorption in the Supreme Being, ad 
taught in the later Vedanta, philosophy, is even with 
most of its particulars spoken out in several of those 
explanatory remarks. I allude here to the frequently 
occurring terms, saynjyatd ]\mci\on, saritpatd identity 
of form, salokafd icientity of place, which mark ift 
Ihe later times different stages of tb« final beatitude. 
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The principal tendency of this part is, to show the 
close connection of the visible .and invisible vtrorlda, 
between things on earth, and tlieir counterparts or 
prototypes in heaven. Pantheistic ideas pervade all 
the Brahmanas, and^re already ti*aceable in hymns 
of the Samhita. 

« 
(3.) Ninrfd, censure. This refers principally to 

the controversial remarks contained in all Brah- 
manas. There v^as amongst these ancient divines 
and metaphysicians often difference of opinion as to 
the performance of a cert^ rite, or the choice of a 
particular mantra, or their meaning. One criticised 
the practice of the other, and condemned its 
application often in the strongest terms. The cen- 
sure is generally introduced by the expression '*' hxit 
itiis opinion is not to be attended to.^' The saciificers 
are often cautioned from adopting such a malprac- 
tice, by the assertion that if a priest would proceed in 
such or such a way, the sacrificer would lose his Bfe^ 
be burned by the sacrificial fire, &c. 

(4) S^ams&y i. e, praise, recommendation. This 
part comprises principally those phrases which ex- 
press that the performance of such or such a rite, 
with the proper knowledge, produces the effect de-^ 
sired. They almost invariably contain the expres- 
sion, ya evam veda, t. c. who has such a knowledge. 
The extreme frequency of this phrase in the Br&h* 
manas, and Upanishacfs, is probably the reason, 
that the whole sacred knowledge was comprised 
afterwards only by the general term veda. Originally 
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it appears to have applied to Brahmana like sen- 
tences and explanations only. 

(5) Purakalpa, i, e. performance of sacrificial rites 
in former times. Under this head come the nu- 
merous stories of the fights of the Devas and Asuras, 
to which the origin of many rites is attributed, as 
also all legends on the sacrifices performed by the 
gods. This very interesting part forms the histori- 
cal (or rather legendary) background of the whole 
sacrificial art. All rites were traced to the gods 
as their originators, or even to Prajapati, the Su- 
preme Being, the Lord of creatures. We can derive 
one important historical fact from the legends on the 
fight between the Devas and Asuras, viz. that the 
religious contest between the ancient Indians (re- 
presented by the Deva&), and the Iranians (repre- 
seAted by the Asuras, contained in the name Ahura- 
mazda=Ormazd) took place long before the time of 
the composition of the Brahmanas, that is, before the 
12th century b»c. This is another proof corrobora- 
tive of the high antiquity ascribed by Grecian writers 
to Zarathustra (Zoroaster), llie prophet of the Asura 
nation (Iranians) who did manfully battle against 
idolatry and the worship of the Devas, branded by 
him as " devils/' That contest which must have 
been lasting for many years appeared to the writers 
of the Brahmanas as old as the feats of King Arthur 
appear to English writers of the nineteenth century. 

(6) Parakriti, i.e. the achievement or feat of 
another. This head comprises the stories of certain 
performances of renowned Shrotriyas, or sacrificial 
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priests, of gifts presented by kings to Brahmans, the 
successes fhey achieved. The last book of the 
^itareya particularly is fiill of this class of topics. 

These six heads are often, however, brought only 
under two principal ones, viz. vidhi, and arthavdda' 
The latter then comprises all that is not injunction, 
that is, all topics from 2 to 6. This philosophical 
division exactly corresponds to the division of the 
<;ontents of the Talmud by the Jewish Rabbis into 
two principal parts, viz : halakah, i, e, rule of con- 
duct, which is as authoritative as the thorah (law 
of Moses), and haggadah, L e, story, parable^ and iu 
fact everything illustrative of the former. 



The Aitareya Brdhmanam in particular. 

The Aitareya Brahmanam is one of the collections 
of the sayings of ancient BrahmS. priests (divines 
and philosophers) illustrative and explanatory of the 
duties of the so-called Hotri-priests. The latter 
performing the principal part of their duties by means 
of the mantras, termed HA, and contained in the 
so-called Rigveda Samhita, the Aitareya is therefore 
one of the Brdhmanaf belonging to the Rigveda. 
There must have been, as we may learn from Pfinini 
and Pataiijalis Mahabh&shya, a much larger number 
of Brahmanas belonging to each Veda ; and even 
S&yana^ who lived only about four hundred years 
ago, was acquainted with more than we have now. 
To the Rigveda we know at present besides the 
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Aitareya, only the K^ushitaki Br^bmanam^ which 
is also called Saiikhayana. Both appear to have 
been known to the grammarian Panini, ^ as one may 
gather from the rule (v. 1, 62) which he gives re- 
garding the formation of names of Brahmanas con- 
sisting of thirty and forty Adhyayas ; for the Kau- 
shitaki actually consists of thirty and the Aitareya of 
forty Adhyayas, which were aftei'wards divided into 
eight Paiichikas, each of which comprises five 
Adhy&yas. 

. The name " Aitareya" is by Indian tradition ti-aced 
to Itara, Sayana tells regarding the origin of the 
name and of the Brahmana itself, in his introduction 
to the Aitareya Brahmanam, the following story, on 
the authority of the sampraddj/a-vidah, i. e, men 
versed in traditional stories. An ancient Rishi 
had among his many wives one who was called 
Itard. She had a son Mahidasa by name, who is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka as Mahi« 
dasa Aitareya. The Rishi perfeiTed the sons of 
his other wives to Mahidasa, and went even 
^ so far as to insult him once by placing all his 
other children in his lap to his exclusion. His 
mother, grieved at this ill treatment of her son, 
prayed to her family deity Qiuladevatd), the Earth 
(bhumi)f who appeared in hef celestial form in the 
midst of the assembly, placed him on a throne 
(simhdsana), and gave him as a token of honour for 
his surpassing all other children in learning a boon 



1 The attention of Sanscrit scholars was first directed by I^fessor 
Weber at Berlin to this circumstance. 
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{vara) \i^bich had the appearance of a Brahmana. 
After having received this gift, a Brahmanam con- 
risting of forty Adhyayas, which commenced with 
the words agnir vdi devanam avamo (the first sentence 
of the Aitareya), and ended with strinute strinute 
(the two last words of the Aitareya) came forth 
through the mind of Mahidasa. Afterwards the 
Brahmanam, commencing with atha mahdvratam (the 
beginning words of the first Aitareya Aranyaka) and 
ending with acAflrya acAarya (the two last words of 
the third Aranyaka)* was also revealed ifi the shape 
of the vow of an hermit' (aranyakavratarHpam). 

The Aitareya Brahmanam, as well as the K&ushi- 
taki, do not treat of all the sacrifices and sacrificial 
rites which are mentioned and described in the 
books of Yajurveda, which may be (principally the 
Sutras) regarded as the proper sacrificial encyclo- 
pedise. They were, however, perfectly well known 
to the authors of these Brahmanas, as we may 
learn from the fact, that the names of several 
sacrifices, such as V4japeya, Aptoryaraa (see 3,41) 
are mentioned without the description of the . 
rituals belonging to them. Several things concerning 



' This remark throws some light on the relationship in which the 
five treatises, of which the present Aitareya Aranyaka consists, and 
each of which bears the name dranyaka, stand to one another. Only 
the three first Aranyakas were according to this notice regarded 
as a divine revelation to the Aitareya Rishi ; the two others are then 
later additions, and did not form originally part of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka. 

' According to Brahmanical ideas^ a vow, a. curse, a blessing, See. 
can assume a visible form, and so become manifest to tlio mental 
eyes of men. 
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the Hotris whose duties principally are treated at 
every Soma sacrifice are left out. So the ceremony 
of choosing the sacrificial priests (ritviff-varanam) 
by the sacrificer, including the Hotars, is left out, 
as Sayana has already observed. But every Hautra* 
prayogay i. e. practical hand-book for the Hotri- 
piiests (for €ach sacrifice there are separate prayogas 
for each set of priests required), commences with it ; 
the topic is generally treated in the Sutras belonging 
to the Yajurveda; the principal mantras required at 
that occasion are to be found in the first chapter of 
the Tandya Brahmanam of the Samaveda. The 
dialogue used at this occasion is interesting, and 
throws some light on the nature and character of soaie 
sacrifices ; therefore 1 give here some account of it. 

The person who wishes to perform the Agni^toma 
sacrifice, for instance, sends a delegate called 
Somaprav&ka to all S'rotriyas (sacrificial priests) 
whose services he wishes to engage for his forth- 
coming Soma sacrifice, to ask whether they would 
be willing to oflSciate at this occasion. The dia- 
logue between the Somapravaka and the Hotar is as 
follows : S. " There will be a Soma sacrifice of such 
and such one ; you are respectfully requested to act 
as Hotar at it." H. " What sacrifi:ce is it ?" S. 
*^ The Jyotishtoma'Agnishtoma'Soma sacrifice." H. 
" What priests (ritvijah) will officiate ? " S. " Vishnu, 
Mitra,* " &c. *' H. " What is the reward for the 
priests ?" S. ** One hundred and twelve cows." 

■ I ■ — .i^iwii^— — i^«^ ^m ■ ' - ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — -■ I ■»■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■ I ■■■■!■ ■! ^w— <^ . ■ - 

^ The priests represent the god9. 
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If the priests have accepted the invitation, then the 
sacrificer has actually to appoint them to their re- 
spective oflices. This is the varanam or selection 
(of the priests). 

The sacrificer fii'st mentions the gods who are to 
aot as his priests, " Agni (tlie fire) is ray Hotar, Aditya 
(the sun) my Adhvaryu, the Moon my Brahma, Par- 
janya (the god of rain) my Udgatar, the Sky {akdsd) 
is my Sadasya (superintendent), the waters are my 
Hotras'amsis (all the minor Hotri-priestsi ; the rays 
my Chamasa Adhvai7us (cup-bearers). These divine 
priests I choose (for my sacrifice)." After having 
thus appointed the gods, who are to act as his 
divine priests, he now proceeds to appoint the 
" human" (manusha) priests. This is at the Agnish- 
toma done with the following formula, " I (the name) 
of such and such a Gotra, will bring the Jyotishtoma 
sacrifice by means of its Agnishtoma part, with the 
Rathantara-Prishtha, four Stomas (the nine, fifteen, 
seventeen and twenty-one-fold), for which ten things, 
cows and so - on are required, and for which as fee 
one hundred and twelve cows must be given. At 
this sacrifice be thou my Hotar." The Hotar then 
accepts the appointment by the following formula : 
" May the great thing thou spokest of (unto me), the 
splendour thou spokest of, the glory thou spok^t of, 
the Stoma thou spokest of, the way of performance 
thou spokest of, the enjoyment thou spokest of, the 
satisfaction thou spokest of ; may all that thou 
spokest of come to me ; may it enter me ; may I have 
enjoyment through it. Agni is thy Hotar. He is 
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thy (divine) Hotar. I am thy (human) Hotar." All 
priests are appointed in the same way, and by the 
same formulas. 

After this disgression let us discuss the contents 
-of the Aitareya Brahmanam. It treats in its eight 
books, or forty chapters, each of which is subdivided 
into a certain number of kandihds, i, e. small sections, 
paragraphs, as we have seen, almost exclusively of 
the duties of the seven Hotri- priests at the great 
Soma sacrifices, and the different royal inauguration 
ceremonies. All minor sacrifices and Ishtis, al- 
though they require the services of a Hotar, are 
excluded. The Hotri-priests are to be divided into 
thi'ee distinct classes: 1) The H4>tar^ the chief of 
«.ll Hotri-piiests. 2) The HotrahaSy i.-e. the little 
Hotras ; these are, Maitravaruna (Pras'astar) Bra- 
manachhamsi, and Achhavaka. 3) The Hotrd- 
6amsinah, i. e. the repeaters of the Hotri verses ; they 
j^e, Potar, Neshtar, and Agnidhra. 

The first thirteen chapters (the two first books, 
and the three first 'chapters of the thii'd) treat of the 
duties of the chief Hotar at the Agnishtoma Soma 
sacrifice only; for this is the model (prakriti) of 
all Soma sacrifices which last for one day only (the 
so-called aikdhikas) ; all other Soma sacrifices of the 
same duration are mere modifications {vikriti) of it. 
It is regarded as an integral part of the Jyotishtoma, 
and said to consist of the following seven sacri- 
fices : 1) Agnishtoma, 2) Atyagnishtoma, 3) Ukthya, 
4) Sholas'i, 6) Atiratra, 6) Vajapeya, 7) Aptoryama 
(As'v. S r. S. 6, 1 1). In many places^ however, the 
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term Jyotishtoma is equivalent to Agnishtoma. 
The Aitareya does not know these seven parts, a& 
belonging together, bat simply remarks, that they 
follow the Agnishtoma as their prakriti (3,41). 
The Atyagnishtoma is not even mentioned in it 

at alL 

All the duties of the Hotar at the Agnishtoma are 
mentioned almost in the exact order \n which they 
are required. It lasts generally for five days* The 
ceremonies are then divided as follows : 

First daij, — Preliminary ceremonies, such as the 
election of the priests, giving them presents (n/adhu- 
parka), the Dikshaniya^ IshtS, and the Diksha itself. 

Second day.— the PrS;yaniya or opening Ishti ; 
the buying of the Soma; the Atithya Ishti^ 
Pravargya, and Upasad twice (once in the forenoon, 
and once in the afternoon). 

Third day. — Pravargya and Upasad twice again. 

Fourth day. — Agnipranayanam^ Agni-Soma-pra- 
nayanom, Uavirdh^na pranayanam. The animal 
sacrifice. 

Fifth day. — The squeezing, offering, and drinking 
of the Soma jttice at the three great Libations, viz. 
the morning, midday, and evening Libations. The 
concluding Ishti {judayardya). Ablution (avabhrltd). 

The ceremonies of the four first days are only 
introductory, but absolutely necessary ; for without 
them no one is allowed to sacrifice and drink the 
Soma juice. The Soma ceremony is the holiest rite 
in the whole Brahmanical service, just as the Homa 
ceremony of the Parsi priests is regarded by them as 
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the most sacred performance.' No Parsi priest is* 
allowed to perform it, if he does not very frequently 
undergo the great purification ceremony, called the 
Barashnom of nine nights. In the same way 
every Brahman has, as often as he brings a Soma 
sacrifice, to unHergo the Diksha (see 1, 3; 4, 26). 
One such ceremony is even not considered sufficient. 
For the sacrifice has, besides the Diksha, to undergo 
the Pravargya, which is a similar preparation for the 
great Soma day. Even the animal sacrifice must 
precede the solemn Soma festival ; for it is of minor 
importance. The animal is instead of the sacrificer 
himself. The animal when sacrified in the fire, goes 
to the gods, and so does the sacrificer in the shape 
of the animal (see page 80 of the ti-anslation). The 
animal sacrifice is vicarious. Being thus received 
among the gods, the sacrificer is deemed worthy to 
enjoy the divine beverage, the Soma, and participate 
ih the heavenly king, who is Soma. The drinking 
of the Soma juice makes him a new man; though 
a new celestial body had been prepared for him at 
the Pravargya ceremony, the enjoyment of the Soma 
beverage transforms him again ; for the nectar of the 
gods flows for the first time in his veins, purifying 
and sanctifying him. This last birth to the complete 
enjoyment of all divine rights is symbolically indi- 
cated in the rites of the morning libation (see 
32, 35; 38; 3,2). 

The principal features of this Agnlshtoma sacrifice 
must be very ancient. For we discover them almost 
complete with the Parsis. They also do not prepare 
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the corresponding Homa (Soma) juice alone, but it 
must always be accompanied with other offerings. 
The Purodas a of the Brahmans, which always be- 
longs to a Soma libation, is represented by the 
Darun (holy bread), the animal offering indicated 
by the ring of hair {varasa) taken from an c>x, 
to be placed on the same table with the Homa. 
The Homa shoots are treated in the same 
way, when brought to the spot, as the Brahmans 
treat them. The Parsi priest sprinkles them with 
water,* which is exactly the apyayana ceremony of 
the Brahmans. He must go round the fire with 
the Homa just as the Brahmans cany the Soma 
round the sacrificial compound (see 1, 14). The 
ceremonies of preparing and drinking both the Homa 
and Soma juice are quite similar.® The water re- 
quii^d for it must be consecrated, which exactly 
corresponds to the Vasativaris and Ekadhanas of 
the Brahmanical Soma service (2, 20). The Zota 
of the Parsis drinks his cup filled with Homa in 
three turns, so does the Hotar also from the Graha. 
After the libation has been poured from the Grahas 
into the fire, and drunk by the Hotar, the Stotras 
are chanted, and then the Shastras belonging to 
them recited. In a similar way the Zota priest 
repeats, shortly after having enjoyed the Homa, the 
Gathds of Zarathustra Spitama (Zoroaster), which 



* The mantra repeated at that occasion is Yas'na 10,1, "May 
the water-drops (sprinkled over the Homa) fall to the destruction of 
the Deyas, and Dcvis.'' 

« Compare notes 8 on page 118, 5 on page 131, 14 on page 137, 
and my Essays on the Sacred Language, &c. of the Parbis, pages 
132-33, 167. 
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are metrical compositions, and represent the Shastras 
of the Brahmanical Soma service. He must repeat 
five such Gathas, just as there are five Shastras, at 
the morning and midday libations, and at the Ukthya 
Soma sacrifice at the evening libations also. 

These are only a few of the points of comparison 
yrhich I could easily enlarge; but they will be 
suflScient to show, that the Agnishtoma Som^ 
sacrifice was originally the same ceremony as the 
Homa rite of the Parsi priests. The opinions of 
both the Brahraans and Parsis on the effect of the 
drinking of the Soma (Homa") juice are besides 
exactly the same. The Brahmans believe that it 
leads to heaven ; so do the Parsi priests. They say, 
that Homa is a plant, and a great angel. Any one 
who has drunk the Homa juice becomes united 
with this angel, and after his death an inhabitant of 
paradise. For the juice which is in the body of the 
priest who has drunk him, goes to heaven, and 
connects him mystically with the angel. 

With particular care are the so-called Shastras or 
recitations of the Hotri priests treated in the 
Aitareya Brahmanam. The fifth chapter of the se- 
cond, and the three first chapters of the third book are 
entirely taken up with the exposition of the ShastiTis 
of the Hotar at the morning, midday, and evening 
libations. As the reader may learn from a perusal 
principally of the third book, the Shastras always 
belong to Stotras or performances by the Sama 
singers, viz. the Udgatar or chief singer, the Pras- 
totar who chants the prelude, and the Pratihartar 
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who chants the response. Their recitations must be 
very ancient^ as we have seen; for they are by 
the name uhtha (exactly corresponding to uhhdhem 
in the Zend language) frequently mentioned in the 
Samhit^. A closer examination of them will throw 
much light on the history of the composition of the 
Vedic hymns; As ancient as the Shastras are the 
Stomas, the exposition of which forms one of the 
topics of the Samaveda Brahmanas (see note 
18 on page 237-38). The word stoma is in tlie 
form stoma also known in the Zend-Avesta. 
The Parsi priests understand by it a particular 
sacrificial ceremony of minor importance, which 
consists in consecrating a meal (meat is at this 
occasion indispensable) in the honour of an angel 
or a deceased person, to be enjoyed afterwards by 
the whole party assembled. That the idea of " sacri- 
ficial rite" was attached also by the Brahmans to the 
word, clearly follows from the terms, Agnishtoma 
and Jyotishtoma, The musical performance which 
was originally alone called a Stoma, formed a neces- 
sary part of certain sacrifices, and was then, as pars 
pro totOy applied to the whole rite. 

The universal character of the Agnishtoma and its 
meaning is treated especially in the fourth chapter of 
the third book. In its last chapter, and in the two 
first of the fourth, the principal modifications of the 
Agnishtoma are mentioned, and briefly described, 
viz. the Ukthya, Shojas'i, and Atiratra, along with 
the AsVina Shastra. 

The Atiratra sacrifice introduces, howev^i^ \!ftfc 
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Sattras or sacrificial sessions, the principal rules for 
the Hotri performances of which are laid down in 
the tliird chapter of the fourth book. They are ap- 
plicable for Sattras which last for a whole year. 
The two last chapters of the fourth, and the first four 
chapters of the fifth book describe very minutely 
the duties of the Hotar during the ten prinicpal 
days of the Dvadas'&ha, which may be performed as a 
Sattra, or as a Ahina (a Soma sacrifice lasting for 
more than one, and less than thirteen days). 

The last chapter of the fifth book is taken up with 
miscellaneous matter, such as the penances required 
of an Agnihotri when he becomes guilty of some 
fault, or if some misfortune should befal him regard- 
ing his duties towards his sacred fires, and the ques- 
tion, whether the Agnihotram (daily burnt offering) is 
to be offered before or after sunrise ; it further treats 
of the duties of the Brahm^ priest, how he has to 
perform the penances for mistakes committed by any 
one of the performing priests. 

The whole sixth book treats, after some remarks 
on the offices of the Gravastut and Subrahmany^, 
almost exclusively of the duties of the six minor 
Hotri-priests, principally at the great Soma sacrifices, 
which last for one week at least, or for a series of 
weeks (shalaha). We find in it descriptions of the 
so-called Shilpa Shastras, or "skilful (rather very 
artificial) recitations" of the minor Hotars. These 
Shastras, principally the Valakhilyas, the Vrishakapi, 
Evayamarut, and the so-called Kuntapa hymns, are 
no doubt the latest additions, looking like decora- 
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tions, to the ritual of the Ilotri-priests. The whole 
book has the appearance of a supplement to the 
fourth and fifth. 

The seventh and eightli books treat principally of 
the sacrifices of the Kshattriyas and the relationship 
in which the princes stand to the Brahmans. They 
are, from an historical point of view, the most import- 
ant part of the whole Brahmanam. 

The seventh book describes first the division of 
the sacrificial animal into thirty-six single pieces, 
and their distribution among the officiating priests, 
the sacrificer, his wife, and other persons connected 
with the performance of the sacrifice. 

Then follows a chapter of penances for neglects on 
the part of an Agnihotri, or mishaps which might. 
befal him. This is a continuation of the fifth chap- 
ter in the fifth book. 

In the third chapter we are introduced to the rite? 
of the princely inauguration ceremonies connected 
with a sacrifice, by the story of S^unalisepa. On 
account of its containing Rik verses, as well as 
Gath^s (stanzas) it was to be told to the king on the 
day of its inauguration by the Hotar. The story is 
highly interesting ; for it proves beyond doubt the 
existence of human sacrifices among the ancient. 
Brahmans, and shows that they were in a half savage 
state ; for we find here a Brahman selling his son to 
a prince to be immolated. 

Now three kinds of such inauguratory sacrifices 
for the king, called /?4/a^?Jya5j are descv\bed,N\'K. 
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Ahhisheha, Punarabhishekay and Mahdhhisheha. The 
principal part of all these ceremonies consists in 
the sprinkling of holy water over the head of the 
kings, which is called abhisheha. It corresponds to 
the ceremony of anointing the kings with the Jews. 
It is of particular interest to observe that the Brah- 
mans at this occasion did not allow the king to 
drink the proper Soma juice, but that he had to drink 
instead of it, a beverage prepared from the roots and 
leaves of several trees. The enjoyment of the Soma 
juice was a privilege reserved by the Brahmans to 
themselves alone. The king was, properly speaking, 
even not entitled to bring a sacrifice at all. It was 
only for the sake of the most extravagant gifts which 
the shrewd Brahmans extorted from kinsis for their 
offices, that they allowed him to bring a sacrifice. 
But before he could do so, he was to be made first 
a Brahman himself; at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony he had, however, to resign his Brahmanship, 
and return to his former caste. 

The last chapter of the Brahmanam is taken up 
with the appointment by the king of a duly qualified 
Brahman to the office of a house-priest, who is 
c^\eA purohita, i. e. president, superintendent. The 
word, as well as the office, must be veiy ancient ; for 
we find it not only in the Samhita of the Rigveda^ 
but even in the Zend-Avesta. It is, as to etymology, 
the same word as paradlidta^'' which is generally 



' The word purohlta is composed oipuras before, and hita placed 
(from the root iZM); %o j)(frodhdta also; parais the Zend form of 
%nird before, which is equivalent io pur as y aaddhdta is the Zcodpar* 
ticiple of the root dhd. 
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the epithet of one of the most ancient Iranian heroes, 
oiHaoshyanha (see Yashts 5, 20 ; 9, 3 ; 15, 7 ; 17, 24 
ed. Westergaard) the Hosheng of the Shahnamah, 
The later Iranian legends, as preserved in the 
Shahnamah, made of the paradhatas a whole dy- 
nasty of kings, which they call Pcshdadians (the 
modern Persian corruption of the primitive imra^ 
dhdtd) who then precede the Kaynnians (the Kavis 
of the Vedas). This shows that the institution of a 
Purohita, who was not only a mere house-priest, 
but a political functionary, goes back to that early 
period of history when the Iranians and Indians 
lived peacefully together as one nation, 'i'he Para- 
dhatas of the Iranian kings appear however not to 
have been as successful in making the Shahs of Iran 
their slaves, as the Indian Purohitas were in enslav- 
ing the Indian Rajas in the bonds of a spiritual 
thraldom. How far the Brahmans must, have 
succeeded in carrying out their designs of a spiritual 
supremacy over the royal caste, every reader may 
learn from this last chapter, and convince himself at 
the same time that hierarchical rule was known in 
the world more than a thousand years before the 
foundation of the See of St. Peter. 

The ceremonial part of the last book is much en- 
livened by short stories of kings who were said to 
have performed the " great inauguration ceremony," 
and of course attained to supreme rule over the 
whole earth (that is to say, of three or four Indian 
principalities). It is an imitation of the ceremony 
ty which the gods are said to have installed Indra 
to the sovereignty over them. The whole concl\id&3» 
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with the description of a magical performance (they 
are called hrityci) by means of which a king can 
destroy secretly all his enemies. 

After this summary statement of the contents of 
the Aitareya Brahmanam, the question arises whe- 
ther the work in its present form is the composition 
of one author or of several. Although there is, as 
we have seen, a certain plan perceptible, in the ar- 
rangement of the subject matter, we may easily dis- 
tinguish some repetitions, discrepancies, and inter- 
polations, which are hardly explicable if the book 
had only one author. So we find the Ajya hymn 
at the morning libation twice explained in 2, 40 and 
41, ]»ut with slight differences; the origin of the 
formuia, agnir deveddhah is mentioned twice 2, 33 
and 39, but in the former passage it is called Kivid, 
whilst in the latter the name " Puroruk" is gdven 

to it. 1 he four last kandikas in the .second book 

• ■ 

38-41 appear to be a kind of appendix taken from 
some other source. The piece 5, 27 is identical with 
7, 3 ; 6, 5 and 17 treat in the main of the same topic, 
the relation between Stotriya and Anurupa at the 
Ahina sacrifices. There are several repetitions in the 
8th book ; so the 13th kandika is identical with 
the 18th and the 14th with the 19th. The 10th and 
11th kandikas in the seventh book are evidently in- 
terpolations, interrupting the context, and exhibiting 
a different style. The latter is very remarkable on 
account of its mentioning two other Vedic S'akhas 
by their names, viz. Paingya and Kdushitaki ; it 
appears to have appertained to an old treatise oii 
astronomy. 
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The style of the Brahmanam is on the whole 
uniform. There are certain phrases which constantly 
re-occur in the work, as for instance, " what is at the 
sacrifice appropriate, that is successful, when the 
verse (which is repeated) alludes to the ceremony 
which is being performed ; " "(he who should observe 
a Hotar do so contrary to the precept) should tell 
him® that the sacrificer would die ; thus it always 
happens;" "This is done for production {prajdtj/ai),'' 
&c. The language is, of course, like that of all 
Brahmanas, more recent than that of the Saihhita ; 
but it is, however, not the classical Sanscrit. Purely 
Vedic forms occur, such as the infinitive forms in 
ios, e, g, karftos, arttos, roddhos, mathitos (see 1, 10; 
2, 20) generally dependent on isvara, i. e. able, who 
lias the power, (is^varak karttoh, he has the power 
to do ; U'varo roddhoh, he has the power to obstruct, 
&c.), startavdi (from stri) ; stomebhir instead of 
stomdir (4, 15) &c. 

The bulk of the work appears to have proceeded 
from one author ; some additions were made after- 
wards. As regards the materials which our author, 
whom we may (with Sayana in various places of 
his commentary) call the Aitareya Rishi, that is, 
the Rishi of the Aitareya Sakha of the Rigveda, 
used for the compilation of his work, we can 
principally distinguish four kinds, viz. 1) Sa- 
cred texts and formulas, such as the Adhiigu 
Praisha mantra (2,6,7), th'e Nivid (2,34) &c. 



■ Tho phrase is always elliptical ; it is only ya mam briiydt, if any 
one should tell him ; but the meaning of the whole phrase is only that 
cue wliich is here (and in the translation) glvea. 
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which are, as we have seen, more ancient than the 
majority of the hymns ; 2) Gatlid, i. e. stanzas, 
principally impromptus on sacrificial things, and 
topics of a more worldly nature, and ItihdsaSy i. e. 
stories ; 3) Rules on the performance of the duties of 
the Hotripriests ; 4) Theological expositions of the 
meaning of mantras, sacred rites, &c. according to 
the teaching of the most eminent Brahma priests 
who preceded our author. 

These materials were worked together by him, but 
not without many additions of his own, and with the 
view to present to the followers of his S'akha a kind 
of encyclopedias of theological leaming,'and a supple- 
ment to their Veda. The theology of his S'akha being 
founded on the hymns of the Rishis, and the latter 
being repeated by the Hotri-priests only at the 
sacrifices, he confined himself for the most part to 
the speculations of the Hotris and their duties. The 
aim of our author was like that of all other 
Brahmana compilers, a double one, viz. to serve 
practical as well as theoretical ends. From a prac- 
tical point of view it was to be a guide to the re- 
peaters of the mantras of the Rigveda in some of 
their most important performances; but as regards 
the theoretical one, the author intended to instruct 
them on the real ends of their profession, viz. to make 
the sacrificer, by means of the mystical power ascrib- 
ed to the mantras, either attain to anything he might 
wish for, or if the Hotar should from some reason 
or other choose to do so, to deprive him through 
the same power of his property, children, and life. 
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The Hotris could learn from such a book how great 
their power was as the preservers of the sacred Rik 
verses. Every one who wished to perform a sacri- 
fice as the only means for obtaining the favour of the 
gods, was entirely given up to the hands of the 
Hotri-priests, who could do with him what they 
pleased. 

The mantras referred to are, for the most part, to 
be found in the Rigveda Samhita which we have 
at present. There are, however, several quoted, 
which are not to be met with in it, whence we must 
conclude, that the Samhita of the Aitareyins be- 
longed to a S'akha different from that one (the 
S'dkala S'akha) which is at present only known to 
us. As'valayana, in his S'rauta Sutras, which are, 
as we have seen, founded on the Aitareya Brahma- 
nam, generally supplies the text of those mantras 
which are wanting in the Samhita. Several of them 
are in the Atharvaveda Samhita, but they genemlly 
show different readings. In comparing both, those 
in the A'svalayana Sutras, and thpse in the Athar- 
vaveda Samhita, we find that, if there is any dif- 
ference, the text of the Atharva is then always in- 
con'ect. It is remarkable that we do not only disr 
cover some relationship between the supposed Sakha 
of the Aitareyins and the Atharvaveda Samhit^, but 
also between the Aitareya and Gopatha Br&hmanam. 
Whole kandikas of the Aitareya, such as those on 
the Vashatkdra (3, 7-8) on Atiratra (4, 5) are almost 
literally to be found in the Gopatha Brahmanam of 
the Atharvaveda. 

The author's own additions consisted ^TOvd^*^^ 
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in critical remarks, recommending certain practices, 
and rejecting others, statement of reasons, why a 
particular rite must be performed in a particular 
way, and explanations of apparent anomalies in the 
ritual. The author does never, however, speak in 
the first person ; for the whole has the appearance 
of a tradition having descended from him. He is 
referred to only in the third person by the words, 
taddha smaha, " this he told." The theologians 
whose opinions are either accepted or rejected, are 
generally mentioned in the third person plural by 
the words "they say." Now and then they are 
called mahavadah, i, e. the speakers of great things. 
But" their real name appears to have been Brahma^ 
vddins, i, e, the speakers on Brahma (theologians, 
divines), which term we frequently meet in the 
Taittiriya Veda (Black Yajurveda). 

The work was, like the other Brahmanas, no doubt, 
like the Saiiihita, orally handed down. Some exter- 
nal mark is still visible. At the end of each Adhyaya 
the last word, or phrase, is put twice. The same 
fact we observe in all other Brahmanas as well as 
in the Sutras. This was evidently a mark for the 
j-epeater as well as the hearer by which to recognise 
the end of a chapter, each of which formed a little 
treatise for itself. 

Regarding the repetition of the Brahmanam we 
have to remark, that it is done in a very slow tone, 
but quite monotonously, whilst the Br&hmanas of 
the Yajurveda are recited with the proper accents, 
like the Saihhitas. Of very frequent occurrence in 
i/: is the Plutif i. c. the lengthening of a vowel to 
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three moras marked by ^- This Pluti is used in 
thi'ee cases^ (1) to ask a question, (2) to deliberate or 
consider whether a thing should be done or not, and 
(3) to give some emphasis to a certain word. In the 
two first cases it expresses exactly the idea of our 
sign of interrogation, in the latter that of our under- 
lining or italicising of certain important words. 

Let us make before we conclude some remarks on 
the principal sacrificial and theological ideas (as far 
as they have not been touched already) which 
pei*vade the Aitareya Brahmanam. 

The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtain- 
ing power over this and the other world, over visible as 
well as invisible beings, animate as well as inanimate 
creatures. Who knows its proper application, and 
has it duly performed, is in fact looked upon as the 
real master of the world; for any desire he may 
entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be 
gratified, any object he has in view can be obtained 
by means of it. The Yajna (sacrifice) taken as a 
whole is conceived to be a kind of machinery, in 
which every piece must tally with the other, or 
a sort of large chain in which no link is allowed 
to be wanting, or a staircase, by which one may 
ascend to heaven, or as a personage, endowed with 
all the characteristics of a human body. It exists 
from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Trai- 
vidydj i. e. the three-fold sacred science (the Rik 
verses, the Samans or chants, and the Yajus or 
sacrificial formulas). The creation of the world 
h 
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itself was even regarded as ihe fruit of a sacrifice 
performed by the Supreme Being. The Yajna 
exists as an invisible thing at all times, it is like the 
latent pov^er of electricity in an electrifying machine, 
requiring only tte operation of a suitable apparatus 
in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, 
v^hen unrollejl, from the Ahavaniya or sacrificial 
fire into which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, 
forming thus a bridge or ladder, by means of 
which the sacrificer can communicate with the 
world of gods and spirits, and evfen ascend when 
alive to their abodes. The term for beginning 
the sacrificial operations is "to spread the sa- 
crifice;" this means that the invisible thing, represent- 
ing the ideal sacrifice which was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set into motion, in consequence of 
which its several parts or limbs are unfolding them- 
selves, and thus the whole becomes extended. This 
ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relationship with 
all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses and words spoken during 
its actual performance. The sacrifice being often 
represented as a kind of being with a body like that 
of men, certain ceremonies form his head, others 
his neck, others his eyes, &c. The most important 
thing at a sacrifice is, that all its several parts should 
tally together, and that' consequently there should 
neither anything 'be in excess, nor deficient in it. 
Tills {igreeing of the several parts of the sacrifice 
(!oustitutes its rvpa, i, e. form. The proper form is 
obtained, when the mantms which are repeated are in 
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strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they 
are repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or 
many days) when they have the characteristics of the 
respective days. If the form is vitiated, the whole 
sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being, on account of the so 
extremely complicated ritual, unavoidable, the sacrifi- 
cial being was to be attended by a physician in the 
person of the Brahma priest (5, 34). Each mistake 
must be made good by ^prdyas'chitta^ i, e, penance, 
or propitiatory offering. 

The power and significance of the Hotri-priests at 
a sacrifice consists in their being the masters of the 
sacred word, which is frequently personified by Vdch, 
i. e. Speech, who is identical with Sarasvati, the god- 
dess of leai'ning in the later Hindu Pantheon. Speech 
has, according to the opinion of the earliest Hindu 
divines, the power of vivifying and killing. The 
sacred words pronounced by the Hotar effect, by 
dint of the innate power of Vach, the spiritual birth 
of the sacrificer, form his body, raise him up to 
heaven, connect him with the prototypes of those 
things which he wishes to obtain (such as children, 
cattle, &c.) and make him attain to his full life term, 
which is a hundred years ; but they are at the same 
time a weapon by means of which the sacrificer's 
enemies, or he himself (if the Hotar have any 
evil designs against him) can be killed, and all evil 
consecyiences of sin (this is termed papman) be 
destroyed. The power and effect of Speech as regards 
the obtaining of any particular thing wished for, 
mainly lies in the form in which it is uttered. Thence 
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the great importance of the metres, and the choice of 
words and terms. Each metre is the invisible master 
of something obtainable in this world ; it is, as it 
were, its exponent, and ideal. This great significance 
of the metrical speech is derived from the number 
of syllables of which it consists ; fdt each thing has, 
(just as in the Pythogorean system) a certain numeri- 
cal proportion. The Gayatri meti'e, which consists of 
three times eight syllables, is the most sacred, and 
is the proper metre for Agni, the god of fire, and 
chaplain of the gods. It expresses the idea of Brahma ; 
therefore the sacrificer must use it when he wishes for 
anything closely connected with the Brahma, such as 
acquirement of sacred knowledge, and the thorough 
understanding of all problems of theology. The Trish- 
tubh, which consists of four times eleven syllables, 
expresses the idea of strength, and royal power; 
thence it is the proper metre by which Indra, the 
king of the gods, is to be invoked. Any one 
wishing to obtain strength and royal power, princi- 
pally a Kshattriya, must use it. A variety of it, the 
Ushnih metre of twenty-eight syllables, is to be 
employed by a sacrificer who aspires for Fongevity, 
for twenty-eight is the symbol of life. The Jagati, 
a metre of forty-eight syllables, expresses the idea of 
cattle. Any one who wishes for wealth in cattle, 
must use it. The same idea (^or that of the sacrifice) 
is expressed by the Paukti metre (five times^ eight 
syllables). The Brihati, which consists of thirty-six 
syllable^, is to be used when a sacrificer is aspiring 
to fame and renown ; for this metre is the exponent 
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of those ideas. The Anushtubh metre, of thirty-two 
syllables, isthe symbol of the celestial world ; thence a 
candidate foraplace in heaven has to use it. The Viraj 
of thirty syllables, is food and satisfaction; thence one 
who wishes for plenty of food, must employ it. 

The words contained in these different metrical 
forms must always be appropriate to the occasion. If 
the oblation is given to Agni, the verse repeated must 
contain his name, or an allusion to U ; were it to con- 
tain the name of Indra, or one of his characteristics, 
the offering would be thrown away. Eveiy act, even 
the most trifling one, is at the sacrificial perform- 
ance accompanied with mantras, and always such 
a verse is to be chosen as contains (or is made to 
contain by interpretation) an allusion to*it. This will 
all be clear to the reader on reference, for instance, 
to 2, 2, where the mantras connected with every 
particular act of the ceremony of anointing and erect- 
ing the sacrificid post is given. 

Of almost equal importance with the metres are the 
so-called Stomas, based also on numerical proportions. 
Each Stoma contains a certain number of verses, 
chanted according to one and the same tune. The 
number is very often obtained only by frequent repe— 
tion of the same triplet of verses (see about the par- 
ticulars of the Stomas note 18 on pages 237-38 of the 
translation). Each has, just as the metres, its peculiar 
symbolical meaning. The Trivrit (nine-fold) Stoma, 
is, for instance, the symbol of Brahma, and theological 
wisdom, and has Agni, the house-priest of the gods, 
for its deity : thd Panchadas'a (fifteen-fold) is the 
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symbol of royal power and thence appropriate to Indra, 
and the Kshattriyas : the Saptadas'a (seventeen-fold) 
is the exponent of wealth in cattle ; thence a Vais'ya 
should use it, or any other sacrificer who wishes to 
obtain wealth : the Ekavim8'a-(twenty-one-fold) is the 
symbol of generation : thence it is principally to be 
used at the third libation, many rites of which refer 
to the propagation of progeny. The other Stomas, 
such as the Trmava (twenty-seven fold), Traycts- 
trhlis'a (thirty-three-fold) &c. have a similarly symbo- 
lical meaning. 

Besides the Stomas, the so-called Prishthas (the 
name of certain Samans and their combinations) are 
a necessary requisite at alHhe Soma sacrifices. They 
form the centre of all the ceremonies, and the principal 
one of them is always regarded as the womb {yoni) of 
the sacrificial being. They are generally only used 
at the midday libation. The two principal Prishthas 
are the Rathantara and Brihat Samans {abhi tvd sAva 
nonuma, and tvdmiddhi havdmahe). They can be 
used singly, or along with one of their kindred (see 
notes 29 on pasje 193, 14 on page 282, and 4, 28). 
The name Prishtha means " back," for they are 
regarded on the whole as the back of the sacrifice. 

All these things, metres (chhandas), Stomas and 
Prishthas, are believed to be as eternal and divine, as 
the words themselves they contain. The earliest Hindu 
divines did not only believe in a primitive revelation 
of the words of the sacred texts, but even in that of the 
various forms, which might be used for their repetition 
or chanting. These forms along with their contents, 
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the everlasting Veda words, are symbols expressive of 
things of the invisible world, and in several respects 
comparable to the Platonic ideas. They are in the 
hands of the sacrificial priests flbe instruments for 
accomplishing an)rthing they might wish for in be- 
half of the sacrificer. But a great deal depends upon 
the way of using those spiritual instruments* It is 
a matter of importance whether a mantra is repeated 
without stopping,, or pada by pada (quarter by 
quarter), or half verse by half verse. The four feet 
(padas), of which many metres are composed, repre- 
sent the four feet of animals. The repetition of such 
a verse, half verse by half verse, that is, with two 
stops only, represents the sacrificer who as a human 
being, has two legs. By thus combining the ideas 
of four and two-footed beings, the sacrificer is mys- 
tically placed amidst cattle, and obtains them, lin 
future, in the largest quantity. Another important 
point is, whether the mantra is repeated updmsUy i. e. 
with an almost inaudible voice, or t{ishnim, i. e. 
silently, or with a low and slow voice {mandrasvara), 
or with a middle tone (rnadhyama), or very loud 
(uttama), (See 3, 44). 

Among the large number of the sacred words, there 
are always some which have a destructive quality, 
and must, therefore, be used wiA great caution. In 
order to protect the sacrificer, as well as himself, 
from the dangerous effects of such words, the repeat- 
er must, by means of certain other words, or formu- 
la, deprive them of their destructive power, and 
thus propitiate them. This is generally called sdnti 
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(propitiation^ appeasing). Such dangerous words are 
for instance^ vdushat (see 3, 8) and rudra^ the name 
of Siva, the god of destruction (3, 34). 
The sacrificer, who is the object of all these mystical 
operations on the part of the priests by means of 
their mantras, chants, and manual labour, is not 
allowed to remain inactive, but he himself has to 
repeat certain mantras, expressive of his desires. 
When, for instance, the Hotar is performing the 
mystical operation of placing him among cattle, he 
must say, " May I become rich in cattle !" When 
the same priest makes a fiiin standing place (a pra- 
tistha) for him, he must say, " May I go to my place !" 
Thus he obtains the fulfilment of any desire which 
might be obtainable by means of a particular verse, 
or mode of repeating, or chant, or perfoimance of a 
particular rite, when he repeats the appropriate 
formula at the right time and occasion. For what 
he himself speaks, connects him vrith the ideals of 
his wishes, which are brought within his grasp by 
the priest. 

The objects sacrificed for are manifold, viz. off- 
spring, cattle, wealth, fame, theological learning, skill 
for performance of sacrifices, and heaven. For gain- 
ing heaven a Soma sacrifice is indispensable. For the 
sacred Soma juice has, according to the opinions of 
the ancient Hindu theologians, pre-eminently the 
power of uniting the sacrificer on this earth with the 
celestial king Soma, and make him thus one of his 
subjects, and consequently an associate of the gods, 
and an inhabitant of the celestial world. 
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HHH^%, Hiwipjilr crair'^^ cRfjjj fJWRit^i^ 
*?«r4«wrff?'W ?rqi5^. ?rR4i«ii':j|m^T<f^di ^^wt» 

HijAi*^, ^ tTfl«R»r^A 3 M €\-dM «■ w»r 3Tmfr ^att^* 
ft'gfiMll. aq^t^ ^rffttrfm: «*sqr, f^^ ©Bt 



^«? Mi<* T 8ir^"i fl:#TOf%^. \, e. 



^i^N": 



"^ ^wc^ ^^fH. ^^^^t^\ ^^'^i^fH ^nwR^? ?i?#t 

%*nMrf f f f^ f^RpcTR^p^crnr, 3?rfr«Tf ^ f ?(Jt^# 
qif- ^ <r^"^qt >4^^ ^^r ir^qr?cRqrTTPni%?isg 

^^rl^^TcTS^^ II \ II , 

3'5r^%=i'ff5'H^. «Pnlrjnn%. in^r^^Kn, ^m fit 
?rf ^rf^^.JT^? r^. Wi'^^ ?t?t ^mW mwi wii% 
^^. ?i^fct ^sffir. iTpff^ cr^(^ fe- :^fs qr/ar, 

^, ^ 5f9"s, inff %^ ?HT^w^r^, ii^f w^^ 
^^HH gqi^.ggir «ni^ ^ f^ ^"^ ?r#^^^^ 

% s^TRfeMf ?r55iCT «r? ?Fift"Wi% fir qsprw ?rHrrf^. ^fgrt. 



A^Hih ^r^. ^Fwi^ ^ra^. wfi^ fwRrSjim^ jh^- 
?^r?Tf?Rrs, jrfcrawi^ cr<j5iMdds qfciOTmi^T' <nPr^- 

sf^T II 8 II 

?n^c qft^nRr. qR: ^raqf^r: ^rf^ft%sr fe ^\^m qfct^. arrf 

?3jf #IR^f^ II Ml 

q^«wm%f ^nwM^?^- ^ q^^'^ars q^r* ^Pn#T- 
q^rwr f%ci>f {^t ifRiTfaTpr ^^^^ q^^ 41*1 ^ihj ^ 

3-1-* 



«"<srr€55wrfRT5i^?:^4?i?H'g*T?'TTwiT<T. gr^Rt^w 
(^« ^i^, ^tr 5rff^g5>'^4 ^i^KKni^' ^sys^m 

Itf^f; ?r>:i^^iTf^ Rfil^iTRtlcr! iiT<T5?pn% II ^ II 



mf^ «#^ €m qjr^ »Rlcr t tr# >?■ ii ^ ii 

cH^KI^<Rl?l54 ^Rf fWRf znnTRt ft- ^ c# IT^. 

^fRfJTHMiwi^ i^>5r( AjHi^idim- ^^ "N^it ii^ar, 
iRrt^pT-sTf^f g:qHf *itrcTr, aftirPc W m^IwIcJm- 



j^rif^rR ^^m^ ^^^^ tes^^ ir^"^. iti^st > ft?- 

^Sf^ iSTR: II \ II , 

wtwnsraift^ . q:«nTi^^k<j^^Hi JT?pf^j;^^ni^- 

^=T . ■q«qtj<^H ^jfmi ^mi^' ^i^l^- ^ ^^• 

^ q#Tf?f ?^? ^Pf, ^5Rii^4 ^^3^f^' ^' 
t^^nn^f jricT^PRifTs ii'I^iSTqqltr. ?nrff^?^ ci^ 



a^Tf^. fcTfrTsqR^ % ?^ w:<^l^ ir^ fHr^Rrar^ ^ fir 

m^' ^Mf ?^f«r ^^i^ ^irnr 'Ef^Pr f^r^jw^ ft jricJ. . 
Jio^s 'k^i ?r?*i«r^ JRTW iTff^r »^ ^Rrff^f^^n^. 

l-^^f^"^ fti ^akr ail^ -^^ ^\^ m\m f^frar^- 
^^^ > ^^NreiwM 5gn^|fe#ii^Krqi^Tf^ iiX^ii 



qg^iTcrl^fir i^T^f»Tsftjrif fcriiri^ff infer; %#^ crit 

> ww?rfrnanf?r% .jf 5t;#t 5rffir*kRRr ^^i%. ^r^ 
Unm iTf ?^ JT?ii<t ^j^'frfr ?rir«TRs ?jrr?sr 4wniTr? 



irnrJThFTt Jid^Rm 3T[^%cnjir b^-- wfTmnf^^j- 
«ra^f ?"fcirTrf?s7iT(ir qTcrrJ^^rcRr n'^^w^rrTqnrf 



^ cTf I?. cT^rrs ^> f'wr ^wi «rcRJTwf^ h?!,^ 
tjsrfRr iTJpr^T^arf r fr? P^r^r ?r^fi^ d'?ii% ^r^m 
sr^€t irsriffT! IPA II 



?irc!JT^ir5«^;nRq". 5icrgf j^q-s ^crfnf: ^r^rf^r 
an^^^ cf^jf ty^^ 5:'^f^. tipr ^ JiiciiPr^r ^rfsr^i-R- 

j^TRTTFi ^^cTjfr^ wrsT^m ^ ^^'^. inr^ f 

•4-Hr' 



qf^^'^iR ?% ^ ^f %?• ^f^R^ ?f taw. ?r?- 
m'^ih ^r ??r: w^ %«« ?f#r ^rw mv^ ^q# 

y i^HId - ^^ ^\^' tRRt, -if ITI*5TR^ 5^ JT ^ 

??5r## ^^s Ht^ w^'^' vT^iV^. Pf^'k^m w^- 
f^^ II \-« II 

d<j4l5'- JTsTPT^?? ^PWI^, 1^?t^ 3" (^ iRfqrlr- 

??iT arqr wiMMNii^<i)iiiJiwi ^ir am^??^r s^ 

mii*i<mHii- sTTsfi ?7#rr ?:?5rr8 iff?rr arifrgT it4/^ 
»r irt^* w^l^'^ft' ?^' ^wr?<^iii'«N^i<^iMir; ajSt 



^^twn. ^*i?'*i inifsrr ^i*i<^i(jiiiiii ^w;r^"Pim t:^ 

^^s ?fl ^8 ara^ qftTccrr >t^ JT#fcr ii \^ ii U 
c^cftjjsiTsrot licTi^iif^si'rt Refill i «rnTs II ^ II • 

SR^ %4H<«^I ^^WRTcT-^ ^"S^IW^ ^tlTRSpPt 

sqr?. i^fmsig^s^t^^? ^m: fi^i ^^m- 
5f5?w|^ Hffcr II \^ II 



?5riftir;3iR|crf[7Tir5rpnn?"[%airfrn^??wr5. ^iH- 
a?^^cr, fjf ^f ^ q^JTP^f ^i^fcT irrws ^4^- 

5T?Tr' ?rf^*?qt ? sk €iA ^m itjh# f fe-qft ffr^fct 5if - 

Tif^; qgiT% ^sTfcT 3Trf^?q??T ^i^^^ l^?pi% q[- 

w W'^\{H mNr^fflfcT JT^fris^fcr. irg%qrfr ^ms. ir^% 

?rirtTo5tit. 3i^r q^'wMc^ir^rFjg^q'gin^fr- srwqr 
3?^frnT?Tr fqfl%^ qq ?(cr qi ^n^i ^^^^ ^^ 



m]^^riim ^ f^t^r. jti^ ^^ 5fr?T ?fr p:? ^ptt- 
?j<Tf5rJ{pf5rgcr.?nTf)THi'j'um"i m"! ^Jr%^JniFtJr^??[ii 

rRif 5 ?fq^c|; 7 ^"^^t^?^ ^?^^ anp^KTt fr 

sremi^ JT5nn»i^l:?q^5 t\mv^i ^tR^f^TR^^ri^ »t^?t- 
«4«inHi 51^ % jnTcT wj^nf iTffcr IT Iff ^. arr- 



j^t II ^^ II 

^r?=t 5^3Rrr Pi^^ <h<hhw<i f<^, cptt ^ cnft %^- 

5rt Pre^^ ?Teg set^ ^ ^5yr3TR5rwrTTH«hi<Ai«hm«*Hf 
xn^nrn^rt^ ^ ^mr ?fi^ jr^jn^jj^RrtTfr ikm^ eft- 

"RTRT tlHr: ^it^T* 7R^s J^pyf^T: q^fcT. g% ^ 
^m ^Wi^M JT Tf >T II X^ II 

*i<Prf.Hi Ji^ Ti^^." fir^^ra*^ w(m^^ Rnui^tf 



«*?-qcil ^R3f iJw'cr. 1=^^ ^^' ^fprnj- jrj/^ 

^^^ II ^8 II f^Rwrsroi f^^^qf^renit fSr- 
qr ion^TJ II ^ II 

ar^r^ iJi* <i w ^ ^i ii^^*im\m'»\i ^^mi V^^^i 

m^i l^inU^ <ii*mjfcr.lr #n?4^ p^, tcir^jRR ^ 

^rfwrrr^iPi^. ^ >ft^ qij^ snrcfff^ jp^ qiwd^ 
^ inf^ i^% «^A^R«j«<H4f^ qwijwj'i^N, Pi^ 



»» >{<i<«8liHi"? f|[#i«if^w. W Vk, ^v». 



j^st^pj; II x\ II 

^^% <g§;^ ^^y^i'W ft Per Jir^tt ^n^t fr^ ^ ^ 
<r^ iTRoj jtIt ife^ii??^ i^wrf jprnpf ?p?^ 

qt rTT»i ^fcT II X^ II 

% »rf ?ra SET?" iTPi^ scjfciriTqrcir m^\ ^sJTRRcnwr- 
^ licT inqr ^ sRq-ifr ^s^TRreifiifFRcRwinrrcn^ 



^ffNgrsi^ flTrfhrtf^^ ^^, ^'=', \%. a^ 

55Tr«W'iiiHnwHW4[srf^crR? dd q=^ ii%- j^:^R3trr^- 

cR*TRg^^ q^Tf^T ^f ^'^ ^?^r ^^^ il X^ II 
• irr<^r^ fs^f^rr 3r^4 ftr^^TRr^ iTFiRf ?nd^ 

rrPTF^IcTfeqcr ^m ^^ CR^Rr ^^^rmi miwm^ 
flr^^3TRriT3^f?Tfcr. jfgrrfrTfjjjf q^rrw^ ^'R'^t. 



»n% diHT SJTR f nr cT?r|35r sjyfijH^^fd irai^ wn^ 

^RlfT^Ntsrt ^ irr^RR^t^ CipJRt *RR^?C ?fil 

^^nt ^H ^^^i^ ^!w #i^« ^ iiW mf?[* 

?fr?r. €^*n5>f«r ¥ ^Tf %? II ^o il 

d<q'=tJW*d*iNWij<|5iT9Tf«t?r.«rtr'l?^irct^f 5ier^3- 
^wi^cwwr "i<q^«*itii 9Tgn =f iMf«ia. ^W' met- 



^rlT<4sll^5| ftHt^lif^^ ^l, %% »^ 



^ra%=ii 



■''• ' Ni-> ...... ^ ^ 

^ ?ft e^rnPF'^ c^ ^r % ^ftin"^ Irt/^- 
Htf^Ri^tT- ?r ci^ ?i^ 'nrs ^ff^re^^ ^?rr crar cr^t 

lit ^ ^ ^fi^'^^'j ?Rjt TO»H?pgTO>n]^ 



qg^r i«5inrs II » 11 

ff J ^. ts^^ cf^ s^I^tTct jf f PR?r. Ml4 5zi^. 
?n%rcr JTSJT (Tci^ wrd^^ ^^i 51%^ > PifM?7 

j^^i^iE^ Pfff?- ?^rf^ iRrn%- ir^rnr^ jtsi^tt q^finf 
crt>? 11 ^\ II 



"5?^ ^tm? tT^eiftt iyr« arRTcnn^. rt?ir iRfci ?^ 
^ !4ici^<:i; ^Tfff* ^ 5^ Ji(^ f%^j ^rg^f at- 

qRw^ ajWId^Pd II ^8 11 

Pg4 Prji^ ?i3^W5^ *^ irsn^. jnrr^i^ ij^tu 

<<li^<[ ^ (jj wftj ^T*ni<i«r.'?i^ ?^*. ^?" <r^jr<fWr 
6h- ■ 



^ ??RRrf«itT ?f^yf^ ^rf^ ^nr^ MuHiwidfil.tRiTr^- 

HH«3NI<h: mcP^^ 5t«€RrF% ^ d^lHUil^l cRiII^; 

-»j^T^nifJT«fi<T. ^m^ arsrofr f5|gr fnNRiin^tr^PiT- 
sffffcr, ^R?^ TPn^r -g^rar irt^fct? w^ ^wi^^ 



'fiiiM^t^ ^, arft ^^ T^iffsfr ^?rf 4K^iiI^aiT*« irar- 
€tctr ^ 5f«f ?f^li ?ra^ 5R^* iiRn u ^^ ti 

^pni^ '^^»n TTrl^ ^- ^^ %^fi^ ^^"Tr ^^ ^q=r "^ 



^\ ^tH<isii^"? ft^rif^^. %'=', ^\, «o- 



ej^r? II V II 

aiRRfw? twf^ ^jf I^^icf. ^m 5t# 5J5f r 5^^- 

1^8 ir^qfcT irai^. irani^ jt^jh" qgf»T^ <r# 

'RR'^ ^M^<*i ajlHtiswar ^^RfSinf'H^ ^«lt?^ 

5%^ t^M wii^ ^nr^^s, ff fe sn^Rt^. ^m^ 

«n5ra^ %3r fn§r^f^ II \^ II 
IT % ^-NNiHii ?Kr ^<=rf^. Rr% % ifin'^ ^Rri^ 5r#ir 



irfr^ iirsrr ^f we%s ^^sn^f ^ 5jg^ «»Tr^i%, 

i^^HW' ^h^ "^?ir ar^qfcT JT ^ ^. ^ ^ tic? ^rsir 
^im^t ^^^m\ ifsr^^t -wnnrs ?fjR "^f <ir ^r^ 

^jq^ g^t ?ft ?t^. ^T^r 5R?Tf 3if^ ci^?w^- 

irttift^ fwf^ ^l'>r JjcFigini'gfgft^f^? cra;?<nn4- 
<w^?RRr^ ^ ^^ ^iR%^ <R«?«m^?w^. 



tr^ipT^ 5Nr^. %f jfcir, ^3^ f r^ ^nrtcri^ ^ 

5«nrfcr, ?rrffjf^ a?*^^. ^ % tm fr^iarf^Nr^gfeinr- 
fe^riMijr qf??'?!^. *f«<^<i > Hirer ^f^nrtefra^ 
jfeTipwf^^HT^ d^*ns( ^isqqfcr, ?ff^ ?nreiir^f«r. 
JiRinn 'ra^- ffe-f m5?ir f^g^. Ik^^ fllrJRr?f 

iiqf^Rn:irt 'f^i^rnr' II ^ II if^ Rr^iril^ franrr. 






iRif^ ^^^r^ 5fdcr.%5T garpfRRT 3^?% ^^^ 

^ftrfir ^^JHT^TT 3^21^ ^re^ ^% ^ aiiki^ 

qSt 'ifef; ?r^ 9^^^^- ^ 5 ^ ^r^iTST gsj%% ^^jt 
flft wtspn^^^ff#r^(^>T II Vii 

srarRf ^ ^^irw^ ^n^r^'FRlRTr ^cTT ^rn ^rrar- 



^f^ g^wrs ^tniW^Tw- e^5 ir3iiwrs elwn 

fl^^f XT ^ V 5T^%^f^ ^TcT^^ II ^ II 

inoTHr m crcir^-f q^iTTif. ^etr* ^r^crr^ ^RrfcT; w'^ 

4Tl4*MI"lt5;<il^#^ cTiirFn^?^fcr. f% ^ q^^Hiiq - qppT- 



isik^'' w^'nm^ ^5«T% ^ cr4^ II \ II 

««lfWH) qT?n>f tff^ ¥ ^Prs imPTT TCfcT 3r?W ^Pfsq 

?^Pr mm^ i^#i M^ cit^jf 55^; cRw"«H(34;I«'ii»r 



Mi<<Jsri4i"i ^^rif^w. », \ %. *\9 



j*f«^«T q^sf?F( ^mT^^ g^ ?mlr jrw ^k»ij 

^re^^^^TS^ q^cT ^WttA <flfcTn ift<^cT II » || 

^fffsf m ^?Ric«r2iJi^ w«r7^r.'cr ^ilrSif ?i^<jdi«r- 
^f^^cirfcff: jH<*iii*R cpHI^ ^■ijNNA^ frCf'n^r 

fili>'iM<iI^<iiHHlflrH^ iRnf^^i|"M«rf HyHN4«n^ w j 

fegf^% «i*i4*<ifcr 11 ^ II 

jRirf^lcreft Jif^^ ^. ifiM<wrcT T erf %. ?r§"?9TC 
ftra^ Jif^? f%^. ^fcrfHg-Rr ^r t# I?. ?t«rf^ f^- 



^«i* ^<K<4a i ^"? ^»fl < 4'IFS l *l. ^, ^, 



^ II < II 

j j w htt jRrer^JT ^m^ f«rJ^ -»r q^ qr^wrrwrilt 

qrfrJiRr^ ?«r^?fiicr. dWMWKil 'k^\ik ^ ?nwRW 
qnwjTJTrfe^^icT ? wr? ^ iw €t?rr wrfe^i^ 'PIT 



^w<l ^fTi^irfNi^flt^ ti^ricr- jf sRR^ %irr^- 

af^^WK^^r^. ^m^ fq^f^q ^5??^. ^^r^ ^m 
tiin'Jnf (Tf %T II « II 

ira^ <i^t% ^w ?rw%iiw SI ^# ??^R f?- ^ JTfci^. 



-*V f* 



«j*id+K^ Pnicr^ ?t^; [^q"li?4 cH'^p^ jept^^- 



*< *i. 



(ii d<i-5)*ii«wi^'gfere^ H'sirfcr II ^ ii 

tjtq^ dWKJjdr >i^^r wt* q*srr# irsri^. itstrW ir^ 






^•^ r>« ••s 



fef «^<i<i*if% AJ 'n^r^ JRfcT' {RiTpr ^fq^: irtrSj- 
"Jr qf^^^ fSt^Rn% Pif^? fonsr ^^ RiT^?RT«n^ 



r^ V<^s(i*€") ftniq^wiif in!Rl«5TR5 ii \ ii 

6 



^mf^ ?i# sf^cfril" ^^ ir%# Tfcr^ q'swRr w^ 
irsf% II U II 

^ II \« II 



«V -V 



^^cTPi^'i^ 2[l"^ 5T3fcr §^^ ql^ T\m^ ^ cr^qr 1 1 \Mi 

1K:% f# Sff^^t^ ^rg^'sr JT^q-iTHr:; ^^t Tf cTT ^ST- 

^^[f^'imf^ II \«. II 

^TO^nt^q%. ^^^irf^tl" iRr^f^gfr h%jto?t4' 

j^d?T: T^^r Jfr^Jil^^-* q=i^H^<rr: ^2tcTq:q"r5rd?r- 
q=^^r Tr«tf^5 t^jtrf 5^^r >T^cfri% ^ ^ ^irq^^r 



%9 sq<<lj »r 4l"f r[ffl<niR<«*>i \«, \«^. 

5w%% ^ (T^ f^if^ «rr^ 5T?(;%»t i^f^R crfftT^Rjr 
f^^4lj^ i 4 : di JTt?^^ ci#T M?T5 4^r?5fr *ii«rl^JTr 

4 . |M^'tiW^d ;c^tct?r5Rf?r qMlfilT>*Tt gffit «Rfcr,lf ^ 
fi^ CRT itIrS' JT^% T tr^ >?•• qt? 'TFTTSI ^t" 

<r^ %?■ ?T^ f^ wm- 5?^- ci^ 3Trprn%T?- fRr 

?r^ ^ "TcRJrt W'i^ik q^^ ; fT'sr^irre'cf '^'"Rlfsf m 
^ ^nm f ^q^qwfsi^ ^^ R^il^ ?r^« ^wr^ 



q^ ?^# II V II 
iT5^#r4 impf ^f^Err^r- tRr^r*^ »r5^s q^?s ittpt' 

TrannTFT w^ ?d%^ ^nprr^ Prgoftfr ^iw riw- CTf^ 
3 <5iJkwwRr^?^r ^'' ^RJicT; 5m Nr c^^nriri^ 

^«RFr; ^^'• §qofr TirirRiliit^-riJTqr qft?r^ii«r- Ptr?- 
^5R«r^ ^*ir»TRi 3Tq«:?f3m^frrcr ^=t cw^r mf^r jf^- 

5?TCII\^II 
6» 



^«Tf ^#f?f«r; ^m"^^ ?Tlrcrffq-5 q5T5T>Ji^r^. ^^^^ 

go?Tf^. Ji^^tnt im iuBfif iT^nf ^ ^ ^r^ Ji?"- 
^ffr^ri Pi^ ?"<in^: jt^ ^ m^^ff^q'jr^ ^re^r 

JT: %5"^T^ ^ »T€n »T?I%. ^?"fr aisl<l'^7^? 



^ ^^ ara^^if fr f 5"?t fiTTr ^rpn m ^rtt jtrt- 

?ifHHj?-?i*f 5n«ni^r% %^ ^ i:?r?5r fir'Tr strt fr ^fit 

flF^rt #iRWR^%. ingri" ^^^ q^ rfcr- crnifsr ^f^ 
*!<Aiii<^i ir5rFTr%«T f qra:«R^ t^ ara-ciTnr: sfr^r- 

f%- fl^^^f^fJpR^cJ^t'I cRjflf^ IR^ tl 



»Tf?rfTrffjTJ ^Jiq^rTwiTrff r»r^%;rcif /JreTr4f<r^lrf - 
firfl" ^m ^flcf. cRiif^r^^ ^^%srRT »Ttr^ "^i^ ^§^! 

w<ii'^°i H< ?-qi 5j^?i53T5, innwf cr^Ji^iTi?fR! f^er. 
^ijifti ^f^; q^^ 'iffiir^r %%?5n:rfiR w^ ^m^- 
iri^fwif^ f rer ^ q^r JTffcr, q^# ^^^nsRt «irf«rt 
5f«[(^- imnf w%, ^ ^?:^5Tr ^^ ^tersjis: q5r% ^ 
?^s, q^rr- Jnn^r- q?pfiTW«rr, is!:^3^'wipr7^Prl^ 



fk "Rj^f irf^sT imrar II ^a ii c^^^prrsrSt 5^- 

Ox 

%Tt ^t^f^(% r^rpfiTcrr ^ ?^^ II ^^ II 
% "km 3^f^ HR^r ?^ ^ fjf ^iit TPn^PTigT^ m 

m qi^ €RqT5Ji^ifNN<Hi q«rf ^^rj^ ^ ?rR qsrn* 



^o ^?fNgrr?r5r ^'I'lf^^ ^^, ^^, ^^. 



jiJ^rTf^ ^ f^^ f ^r: mwm*^ ^^^ 7?r^jt- 



rv •v 






sr^^ cnjT ¥iT?>Tr??rr rfcr mT?^ r^^ ^i^^f Srin5fi"- 

Jit"^q^^rTi^ iri%^r jt^tq^?::; "Err rr^^rr^nrr ^^ gtr- 

Trarr?r ^i iff ^^« ^ 9" ?T#qnT^Ti^ 1 < 1 ^ ^^rrsqirt rtt 
f^ fe- ?r fi^wiwci; II V II 

^<ij«JNd*K:, ^^ IRT:, ifFT: ^I'^Ttin'^r ?f 58|T'PTI%- 



^S^ ^tR^lstt^iii !J?ft*IMRl*l ^o, ^V 



in?r: ^f% ^% q^'5r5RcrR(%%^: incr:<H=HI<lj<d; 

^^iiiids qf^ f7t[% ?rFq"inqi^iTqci5 qtfqf% (i% <irr^ 
«?'^T^ mwr^ 5r^%; arlim ^rn^ ^^^f^^; ^ 

jcR- crer II \o II 

"^^^ 5f^; ^r% IRT (Tf '^'q^t, ^im'Mi ^^ 
dWlTlHiUiJII^ taRT^f^ ^^ ftiTMr^?^ ? ?»«?■; 

(r^raiTCT i9^Rn^ ^n^H cri?^ aprr ^sn^rr^ 



'^^rpTrg^; ^ t«f q^sr^rrl^^rH q^r^ ^^m'^ d^- 

^qng' qgf Rr%STqjii%. e^? q^^r^rTqr qi^^r^qfTTTq^- 
?^r JT5f[% JTSTPTfJi cf^qfTTs ^i<qri% 11 ^\ li 

3R ^cRoTr. ?RJTrf#(»?R?T fqfiMr q5r5Tq%q! "Tcr^F ?r- 
*^^N^w<^j^! # iTrf#r. ^Ti"3rnTq^q¥?f ^q^rq^t 

^4i4«>i<i+cil JT?n: ^^vRH^ JT^nrttrcT c ^jtr: >i^ ^t. 



qaf. ^f^cr^rgTsniT qpri^ m^ ^ ^ ipr ^• 
iRRf JTw^m ^lt% gffRff % ^g^^rr. aw ^^wi^ti^*s«4 



%r >< 4gi 4i 5r f#wF^w ^», W %%. ^ 

^Ij^ 5r#JTi3^ 5T cr? V. ^ iir^rfr ^sr> Jinrtr, 
^srSlt^ t sR^% II \« II 

^iwo^jiTHi liMNi'iAi^iidPj;, sr^f^^^^arrl^iTre^ w%, 

.^^' ^^ ^^m irsr^ q^fPi^ erf %? ii \\ ii 

2rnT>?^ 20*^. jRPi[%5 iTsrr ^rfsrcT; err? ^ct- qrr^ 
(r^2i5r5^Nc?ci.^r ^?iRr t^t^ttf ^ri^rj^f f cT; cmrar- 

et cfr ^^ qRqcfr T^^^n ; ^oFT^^i^^-^MrRis^r ^'t- 



vs5 ^<i<<<sir^"i pt'i'fF^^ %% %'9. 



^t^ 



?^ f^^r^^iPrf^ n ^^ It 

qpT^R^. cT5rrf;^^ ^fr ^&^r^^ ^^(¥cr cTTT^rrf^. 

^ Iff f?. qrfrrft 5nErr% ; f rr^ ?nr^f r trtrrfif ^^ 

cTTf^ cT^rfcT. cRTf JIRf ^ W^cT np5Tf^fr% JTrflJ^ 

arc rq|:^%?5rr^3T^g7f% f|-f[?Tf j[fHfrr,^KR^r^ ^wr 



^ rrft ?r^cTr JT>5rr rrfrr ^^rf^. ctwk^ JTc^Tfcnfftj^qr- 
n^fm ^lirfTT ?:srf#^[r%. ^w^re^w^ ^j^l^; f^ qtrw 

^?T; infl"4 ^m^ %m^ m\k^ ^^f JTsriTRr srR-crr; 
irnt ciT^r? ^^^rfcir ifrqrr^ u ^<^ il fiqcfr^^r^^ 
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f^ ff iprregj" tfurr <r^ ^^ qa3rcT%iM[?r ii ^^ ii 
»T(qql^. qirerr q^ gt^ j w?rr ?T5rpiqw m«ij4*i«ih 



ft fr 5fq?ri?5f5Rn;ff ^. tRrr% ^w i^^i'^rs; ^ ^rrt- 
*gHdfir<'|JTsks; ^^?5n:"*rqRr?TO^f^*riT^5TRRT5w- 

g^^;% jprr^Rr»r»r^^ ^srr sir- 



•V -N 




CO 



"^fR-^TpT^r'T ?#Tqf%rw »% »^ 






??ji ^irnr T cr# "k ii «^ ii 






r* •\5^_ * 



?"f fj ^^ cr^r "jfr ^ q?nT5r3;545Tr ^rsq^srsw^f zi?r^R- 
m^ Ji%q- irnrir cr^?"T=t. cR^nwirsninin mh. ?T?pr 



^f ^PTO?^ ^^ r ?TsRRr ipimr irf icr. jt^ wr f? t#- 

^^m^\ ^^m^^j ^m% ^ q:cr^^2[r^%qRq^f^^cr ^t^t m 
5^4 q"?pq"^^pr ^^[^crqfcT. crwg:c?RRgr ^r^r h>4T^ 
f ^^^ 51%^^ ?[f^?Ti^ ^[^ ?^cr ; ^1^ 5T^ 5iirr ^ 

^ctr;^ Cjq^^R"^ ^ ^\^\^ ^^ u^ ct^ct- 

cr? >?• II 8» It f^cRTT msrq f^rw%5nrf 
^g#^q-- II 8 II 



i^7ff^^^[t>^ Ks^J^ 'smpf sig^n^ qnw fcrefRr- 
^ irr rr^ €rr ^r^, ftr^^J^ =^t ^rr ftr%[^ sett 

?rrert srrcrr^j<WN*i(3i. jj^if ^Rtg" Pt^ ?n?i^r^5 
?i^Rr II «^ II 



gw '^^ ; 'TNT'- 'Err n^r ^r cr? f^^\ i% ^ ; ^ nfj 
m ftr^^r m^^ m^ ^^^% ^t; m ^i^tr m ^ 
tr cTf R^^crrPi ^I^ ^^\m i5?fi% ^^ %s^ ^nn^r- 

^% Jift" c f r 3Tfq fsu" ff srnj-f: q|w^?q- firm f^ ; 
fT?i?T?rf ^t M<wN5rf^. cr?Tf ^^fsj ft^ T<?rf5r. ffr jit 
f RRcTT ai'ra! ^Tirerr firr a?:?TcRTiitqif ft ^Fwrmw jt 

3it§f4rr3TJiTr(3Hi5yiiiR^r%cm- 5Tr^|?fr ^(qrwR^rf- 



ir*ife§iiR M"Nr<^i^5 imfeifr^ > 'km arj^R^wp 
^cr% -vn-crr ar^n, srsrqRJftR^spR^nfcr- ^frfer? 

f^ anP^^ m\ 5^. trmk^ 'k^^i ^m^i tf^ 
lifcr ii^rem^ II \o II s^TcRT^sm f^jri!^- 

5Prf «I^HI«IW5 II ^ II TfcT f^Rqf^W ^JTIHT- 
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ar^T ^Rr4qft+iMi<iT5 II M^nw^r w- ii ^ ii >^^ 
^?rR^«n^ i^f^JT 5fdar- ^B^ cT^t^s?^ q?^ jRji'cr. 

iTfcT fe^fer JT tr# %? II \ II 

fin^r^i^r^f^TfiT ^^wt^^ttit^ inc?TRwi^H^*)lir- 

3?>Tf53jf ^ crcRi;>iTf5JT?T HPT 3T5fFR»T»?r55qt '^IfStrgT 



*^ *^ _ -v r • 



?di<4sri ^" ^ ^j«rif^^ % %. e^ 



Ji^ irrrffcf f^cfs msm 5fef5irr f^fcir^ fe ?ng 

?cR% II ^ II 

^^sTf ft fqr >T f fcT RTRf =^ f^j"»t =^ s^rf^iffcr. l^t 
^m^ Uu'MkW crffqoT sjTR^sficr, fi^ iir^ffnRf^. 

=^ f^^Rrarr i^i^q ^3 5" 3T;f?M^:>% ?Rr^qrTR^ 
^qrr^^^i%; (^^srrir^iil",!^^ 3Tf?r4 cfr f Rrfcq- 
?r^ ^TJitr^sjTfeiqrsfrlr- ftq^s^^, ^wn^ q^^'.:^^^^ 
«nq^i')H/^q^Rir, qgj qtcrs"fqqi%. crwrg^srs ^^ m%- 
flrat<ifTT %^Rf^ ^ fcfsfff. q%=Erfw ^ij ^?t =^ q'lsy^rr 
sm suifr ^; % c aprffH^ ; Mr fr^r^qrr^i^r^qrsiT 

^^f >ifcrr>?^#. ^1>5fr m cr^ij^rwj-: ^I^r^ ^r^-^ ct- 



Tr^T^rer ^t(in#f ^R^nrr ; ^hm m tjqr ^rjmt« ^f^r- 

"^'rirf^ inrr?!r ^gs^T' sa'^Rr. cr?n)rc %? ^tfpr ^^rtt?^ 
f?jpr q-: qMRirq- ^nrfg's ^flTcf qWf^ ?f€^; s^r- 

iiJTJr[%. arir: ^ €m- tidRiwr% jRr%. ^^ ?r w ^ 
^forf5i% ^q- €^ ^r w e^wTJ ^f^% JT??roJ?fr, 

^"Nt ?r CTT S'^i ^^mt JT^5^ cRFTgM^^It 



2rq#>?- II a ii 

^m^ \\ ^ II 

jj^rqsr qurq^ir g#. iMtrr^fid^^H^w^ti. ^nr^ 
"^f^ Nt^cT. 3Tr few ?f?% Pft^rr«rt ^'^m ^wm 
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f??Trl)" >T^5. qftM ^f^^nftfircmj Grafs', irrprt^ 

Ht^ "jftr^ >i?^ II ^ II ^eibmrsm ^- 
^raiff'Tt j?5OT«rprs 1 1 \ ii 

II ^ II JHTFi^ #rrjr ^m ^^^ jtru^ 

5f5f}cr- cTfl«r?^ ^ ^nnn=icr. th^r^ n^^irfef Rr % ^Nr- 
^n^ir 3i^=i9iif^*iwiiii*fe; ?r #r 3r*W^. ?r^ irf^- 
§/^^ iq-^^ jfqtcrf^ *iai*i^4ci- JTOT^^tr irf^ 

PftRTi^*?ifq(iT^«nTr Jn'^rraw- ^ gsf =Enrci e^?^ xnr- 



niTifcr'^r n^^cT^f iri^'i^. jf^i^f % iT^if«nT% ^rtcfr; 
it^ snc^cif. jreRRT f^ m^. ?Rif « ?nr ti#T i^?ff^ 



TTif^, ^ % RrfCTf^^^ Tlctii^. jjlr? IMF ^:i^- 
^«f^. Rifr PHTR ^<n??r '^sra" ?^ sunt cr5i#: qr- 



•s__*s 



M^i^isH^"! ^3^rif%^r \®, \V ^^ 



m(^ 11 \o II 

SfRWJ "TspCRT; f?w^ ^^^ ^k4^ fi% iTsrqr ^ ^sir 

^^^f^ ^4 rfn%?TgrqR ?^ifcr.f?^ arrcnR^'r aif ?- 
f?"5tfnTr Tfr ?«TfTi^Hmr g-sr^^^^i^ s§Rff^jrR"sr- 

w^ JTrfcT- JTCt?q=^f ?r Jjtcfii^n^ fr?m"% wsT^'^ 

^srJRr# »if 1% #^ Rsi%?r<i r qf^ ?^jn%. cRmrt ^u^fr- 



^*J 



5Rr^ iTf far, ^sTPPT^nTfrT 5^^ FfTR; ir^i'JTr ^ ftrrsrr 

l^W' im^i JTf W- ?T^I^^^ =^ffJir^# ; ^^gf^lcRt 3T'4- 

mm; ^^E^ ^ w^^^iWf^^A^. 3-^^ m(^; 751% ^r 

iTf cT^^^^JTR^cT. 3-^aq- (Jf ^r <I?r?riT3^?T5r! q^T^HT^ir 

?T5f €?ff^ ^cfff 5ifi^ ^(5i#r ii5Jr5ri>^cT?c«J^1?f ^m 

^l^^T tTf ^STTcT II \^ II 

f C5"4cft ^R% JTff ; tfcl^ 3IIR5T ^f Q^fR'^tt. ^Tf- 



rS^flT cTIMTRf cP^Er crffcT-qrlt^ f fSTSfcR" f^R" CTrR"- 
^l^J JTRRT 3TF^ CTTt^ IJ^tRT ^ 3?!^ ^^ ^'^cTT 

^> ^^cT #f-^r^qRJT^ II U II 

il5TW^JF?r IT SFRFfT. ^^^ ?ff?^^ ^cfs ftp* 3frq[%. 

cRURTJTi^ f?"f??r Pr%^ ^T^ ? ?r Q[5f «n:^r^Pr- 
% ^^ ?f^??RW qF*T^ 4crnwr fr. aiFT irnr^ qR- 

\^; 5frer ?ff ??r?w qRiT^% q- tr«f %?. qt ^ ^^^iw 



iTFfr?r%>?' ?r> ^if^ ^r^m:l^ trtt^ -sI^ti^^- ^^ 

5T <rt >? II \» II r^^^iTwrsror '^js^^fnrf 
fHfjnwHT' II ^ II 

jrciIt ip^tnfr qw?" ^m^ qw? q^^Rs ii \^ ii 
^^^ ^as^wpif^- ^osirf^ ir^, ^rfr ^t?ff wtj^ ^ 

w?€<4rw=lfcr. m^^' ^^^ q^^r^ #t« j^ ^csk- 



cTcrrecfTrr 3r^ ?? §Ff^?rOT? err: ¥fR?FiTMi-d<*</Ti«*^-J5 
5ig"'f^?^??i^ m^' snrr^ e^ '^^ »M5;^r^ Wt 
ff^JT ^?^f »i^ufcf 7f (T^ ^. arrf^rJTr'^ c fr afiqw^ 

^sifs q^-g-: ^q- ^r^JT ; craT»Trwif 4gfiTr«Tt ^ j^t R- 
TJTW f^r[r% qf^f^fTi snrq^ i^ ^ 't^r ^Tn% Jifcrt^ 
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r • 



^^fRHfjTTiT^ ^r crq* crcf?v:3[Trrccrerq[r%; erg* Tc ^r crq-- 
crcT?>:3qrT^cRcrqi%.^frcrq'^TTU4.^rcr^^ 

cTWfT^^r iTf 1% 3T q:#%?- II V II 



5^: ^crff^f: m\^ ^rrj^^ erf r tr?^ ?^r[% i il^ii 
TO^ frcfcT. ^^rrV> ^r#T t? rc^; w]^^ cf c^Tr^ Prefer 

?^:5r(^i^q-^ ?^!5T[%5rT,^f i•cTft^?rf?^%?gx■c^- 
^r^q-q-*^ 5q^[iT6"T o^^^\ CTcT^^ry^f JTl^ri^q- ^r^5R<T- 

qfcT; ^5sfr w'm ^ ^5^r ^^^iT ^r ^ qrcr^lr^^qj ^r 
irff^fdr; ^fsfr r^m > nr^r; ^rrsri i-^q- > w^^^; 









?(%^5riffrJMiRiq^#Tr?rR?r3Tr5R'^JTsrir(%>?i«flRo il 
% ?rw 5KT5?qir ciT ^sri^rgTl^ ^ mt defer. ^ i^s 

?n5 ^ ^fisfrrm^JT^T "^^^^^ir c[arciftirirr% fcrs^fcr ?r ^ 
jntfcr- f^?rr iMf ffc^ Jr^TRrr^ *TfT^["i«<ijrar ^1; 

*TRr arfw ^ irf^r i^t^ij^t 't tr^i^Tr: w? ^jt^rfs qrr- 
^>^ W ffc% sf^jff ^?i| c?r^^^>ffpw^ sjfrfitf 
^^^^ff^ ^t(^ j[r4^. Virrr^ ^ wm^ ^ Prg^ 
^ ^m'' tRrf5©?ff^ tp^R^^^ 11 ^\ 11 



^*f?'i!M«i^'i'*irr ft-^q^i^f cR-FTT^ inrnn^ ^^ 

^•- ^(r( Risrlr- iT^ l^pcT^T ^t f?r q" (If f? 11 ^^ 11 
f^cf^jmrsToi ^c[^r^rw^ ^t^rNw: II ^ li 

tr^tiiwT^ qpiMr^i 5:r?5wr Pk^^ih. ?Rr?T#ir?Tsr5r. 

IT^^ q^pTsif^i^ IT ^ %?". tr ^KW^TcT 5»f 5 TPT- 

ll? j[T^PT^JiT#?rM:«i^r>s5T^w'^8rrcr iH^T^^r^^r- 
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T^: w ^m; m^i qr^rnn ^^^ tnJrRion^ 

^^; ^jftum ^rfir^cT; str^c ^rf ^ ij^r ?[rtnf ^ 
g^s ^r ?f ^ 3M^ q" ^f f ?. «r2T%R:fr ^r trq" jit 

■^?r?f<it4 c^t^nr^cT ^^iwrtcriW sr^inril"? '^iwTir^rr- 

?r«T^r5rt?cRiTiT?"3r?Tr«r:ir^e^r^^ cPT5Trsi4?rrp?r3n% 
g<jf ?rr qr^qgiR T\^^l'^ ^ (Tf j^ftfr^i^^ ^ Jir^4fcr^. 
*cTf r f T sRcTf «T Rim«T5^f ^rrtT-JTcT. sTK^rl" iTi%gsr?r p- 
qwwrcT JirifJi tr ?T?"5iit^%^ cPf5^tr%> ft^^'in^^ 



fi ^ mt^imn qwr4 fir ^ <r# >?■. ^ ?r apt jptt' 

?Tc4 TPis 7^ irr3% nr^rrl"^ %74 Jrftr t?<t frrsTi^Rr 
*^g-: ^f zr^^ ^jfJipTtf ^JTW^TcT- Ji qrqj 55"^r qr^^r 

%? II ^K II 

?rf ?TF5n»^ 5Tf%^(^>qf Hr^iKnii'^stcr. erf ^^ilcrap^t 



«KI^4<'il<?9T TcT q^ih?q«T *<^I4N°JIS q^|(J<|o5KI: 

*TR5 inrrTrcri^ e^rir^?^ ^^r^ntR Jr^^'Eit f lir- 
?g^nr II ^^ II 



^^t^s» i ^"i ^3?rif^^ ^«, ^c, ^v ^ OS 

^JT ^it #r Ji^?tfe ^K^i^ % wrtf ^mmt ^ 
^^ '^^m^ ^^fffr? sqflcrf. ?:^fn:%>3Rjj^ fsr^^cf 

^^iiTcifT i^ii5^f ?^jr3RJT5"(^i?R"?r^5riTflr ^m^. 
Rrf cs ?;iw^ 3^^:qm 5iJr^3riri(rr cTwnqi<%crrg" i^jf 

m*^? Ricrn^n5n%: 11 ^n^ ll 

few ^ W^H^ T^^t ^[^cTf ; f r^^% cFiR^RcTf; m^ 

^iT%f ; cr|:es:^iT^Ti cft^Rw^rcr ; % §: ir^ few 
cpsgjrf^JT^srer crrf^ ^Tft ^Tc^ ^w ^ '^'^cf q- ^rrt 

=^ fl^'^nsf ^TRnP^cT. cTp-S^prgrT; tT^^fSRT ^TtPt 

cTTft cfSTfi^qcf- ?;?q% q^r >iR cf^ sRcTr^ ^?q^ ^f- 



\ o ^ ^JTsHsr"^ "^wmf^^ \'=', ^^. 



f^r^cniSTiPT; 11 8 II 

^d 5i5!n "er^^ n^mi^i ^nmm ^^\u^ ^i^ q* 

^ JKwrr JTs-ni#zn^ft'q"?ffrf^ f ir2TiT^[=rr^'m%;3Tiir 
jRJTFgt^; fri^^rfc ^m\^ ^z^^i^ ^^^ ii-i*^ ^^- 

^^. IT w tsTR fr?T ficT it^^^r: impi-irfcr irsr^-irf^ ir«T«T- 
^RT^i an^irn^rf ^3^^?r^?rTFirt^ imir ^g-R ir«PT- 

^■^r^ jn^rifiTfcT ^\^i i^its'r jfmRTirr f #i% wr -ifPr 



^fcr4.cr?i^^r^r ir^>i?fi[ ^^icr ^f^ ^j^^ h^t^ 

carrrimr^cRir ^ictRnr^^ q?- ?wcrr Pre^%. irar^ d?^ iT«r- 
JiWFf r ^. IT ?^^e-t IT cT^^Tr r^%^ ?fcr JTre"ct qicr 

irci5zr€f=i5^^r»?n'cRjnic['^3rT?rf?^ ^f^ ipr^if Pripr- 



iRfir II \o II 

&$r q^r ^^'^^T ^im^^fjf JT^n^fJT ^r^nik"^ nwrr% q" 

Cr^ V. ^i^'^cT =r ^PcT ^f^ct: CRT rrtt^^TFft ^, 5R- 

'X 7 On. 

^ ici% itdPTt^Ffi ^t fr^r ^% ^rgr^^f ^ir^^t, fcr.- 
cR%: Mra" icPr It^R^qr^r ^q. fr'^fR Ti^'T'^F^rcr! 

an^1ft:(cr srrl^i?^ ft^-igr*^ fHriR^rpgr ^- anrj 
?r^^^^[%(cr cTR^t i^cn II U ii 



v^tt int% isl^ iHi^ i?i^ ^<rw*^K*i ^qi(. 

JIRfif ft^ Af^ ^TElT«5RTTtr "^ % Jf JJJ)*<^M'H 

^ #^ ti^Kcf^grt; ItSt^ isf^ ?rffr^ ira^ jrti^ 
fir^hiWRt ^<f. «jH^<ti gifpT <Jr^i% ajw^Kwr-^ 



am qT|Anfl^+iiii<4Ts ^m^rnrspT; 11 3?i 11 |^%> 

i^d inn>q?i^ '?«n^ wthpt JT^m^t Tiiln% ir 
10 



m ^m ^ ^ ^^^ ^n m^'v v^i ^li<m<\ 
q^^ Pi^tRcj; f^R^tr^ i^t^r ^^ir^ip^ ^^. tsr 



^^^ 5R1ITR ^rPTi^JRlf^^- ?l*IMI€**<mi^- 
^<«IH*dl ■% q<Ndid*^?WH^*^5*R>SC(^ ^^WW[<I ^« 

qrtf ^n?nnTjq T^^ \w(i M «im »r®fcf ^^ 
qrit #^ IT tit V. A^sTTwr f^r^mi^^nf? ?^ifr- 



STpat^*^ #*ir a?Riw IF?tftr 5^^4?^ ^^ {R 
yNrsq^ nfif^f ^5R^^ 5=raf ^Tf»F^?rr«WfRTiT^ 

5?Rrt ^ 0f^ 3t1«*^^I ^< ^tH §ft^' c[^^ ^Hf 

r wi? 5yfjRR% <i ^ i4t^»n «r?;Rm> m^ wt ^ji!«i 

^^^^M^^^^^B ^■^■^■^^^^■^^■■^M^B ^i^^ ^B^^^^^i^^^aia^^^^^^M ^■^^^E^^^^—^^^n^L^^J^^k^ ^^^^^^b^^^^^^^^^^^L^^^^ ^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^i^^ 

n^Hr; 5«j?T <r? ?R«rr?Rir iraHr4 ?wi%« »iai«r air^ 
'ra'iFf ^^nf^r. 5^% najf^^ s^ssrin^; 5^> irar 



ij?t iwn^cr^^T qm^pf ir«r[?TR ^pns^ ^^^ 
*^ il"^:^^ Pre^% iR^'^r <ig(^^ ^««ihw^- 

■«ij4wi*ii ^«OT?# iNt; itw 'RT' "rtw* "Rrf 15^- 

^ jRr cTf HRnTTO^:«ra[?pj9iP?" ain'f *Rfit- 'rait^ 

i^ ^ra^^tii?: ?:i«r *t4»*<cfw« i<IHq^Jii" fajwiRiJir- 
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^t^N^HH. ^^tsfe- ii#i^% ^rwinirat, ^m'^m 



fl»TfiH5»i%^iq^^^ qi<TO?g^!^ mi^ 4.W^ ^ it^ 
fjsftf ^^|ir«r t^inl?. ri% ^ ^^"Jpir f fir ^ ^g^ 

&^ 3lf^ ^§fit 3lT?W^ i^ ^g*NFPt ^. 

(ITS' ftaf^q^ fl'fir ftq?rr« 5fRr ^g«Ri#T ^2P}?jifct 

<4)4^4iitiu<>) ^^'f&^fPit jpnft 4«nT« II \ II 
%?^:^?jr «NH»re[4y^ f^<^ ^s ^mt m^^- 

*i*<tw>d^^44'^*i > ^ ^^^<i^ni^<i<f<i^<i^*i'w i < <i|» 



q5Rr Jpsinnt ^nicir ^ qw; iKit* ^if<n fe «Riqt t- 
Ww qfrCT fe i^ft; JRT^ qpt H: q^ ^«I^8H*rft^ q- 
5fq^iRyiif3^q5Rl[>j'««iit'<'^^l-d»^*|.^<i«^R<Si-M*tii-«i 
^q^Pj'^'f^'RTFfr '^rpr. ?^5 qr 3?^%q:^«#^ 
4^jnPiR-3nTqjTq^.wPRr»iaii?rq'^<5^'t«f^^.s?Prq^w- 
?^Fft^-^Tr%^l^^i55r^,aff%qrqr»iff cRjSc^^gqrsr- 

qf i?^ \^ ?q, f?3" ml^ q^ fRr qrlft Jirq «tg^ i?^ 
^Ciw 'n'^T^, ^tTS" ar^uw^, -ift%,?# tr»i agfip, M"- 

^ jfr^qfrif 4gq^ 4^^ ,4?Pr 'i^iR'iFrr ^q. if,pR ^ 
ipr *r3:?ti% ^ hc^ij^ "cr irf^^iq^ ?rq4 ?tw^- 
*iiHK^tiq=i T'aT^. 11^^ t?r §i^ ^ qqf '31 ^ ^r ri% 

'JifW'^^if^ qf f^. dt?i^*<rr qsi^ ^ifiR^l^^npr 
<R»n^ HRtij l^r^ ^^ II < II 

fHFqt^^ T^ % «tqa ««HiM ?^ jret<r ?»n% ^i«Fi 



^n^ra^T. Hf 5 ?^ ?wcr<«Rf^ ^PTtniwr >iarRRF[_ 

iir^ «f^irpn^^if. ?nnu^e??ff i%''T3Rir irRr ^ Jir- 
#. #15" qrairw^^ <nTl?rs;?rfrr fwfj^Rr qfp5^ 

'^'"i^^w irfiiq^fl ^JTrft i#r «f# isft «ivipip?t 
^q^.35«iiT^5 g!^?uTr?Rr'sn^^;aTr<i$j^t!*'i^^ 

^^iRjiFd^qij:iR^»^wrwtri %a?&aiPt^- ?rai^ wv 



?ig^ 4^*r .ig-Pr q^Jwrpfr ^<f ii ^ II 
«ms q^ f^srraKcr ii ^ II 



qf ^% f^5R»% «Wr c?iWr 5?% jf «rt% II \\ ii 

^?^ar*i«*i4^^^ w^tsf^T' #^rt??t ^rnrn'^^r- 

w^ iwRfci^'T ipiMl»t iwRrfjr irsrrit?^ ?rRi/lr ir 

«!#%?■• it" ^ii%?€ cWff5JrF?t^«t k^m r^^m- 

?R^ «5pBr igf^% 4j^i^s"i JT^fnuf ^r^rtTRf^ JT»rr- 



iffl^ TOCTpfr ^"t- W ^1^ |"tl^s ^TOW 5(ct ^ 

^tTprf^ ^; >firj «i* f^ij i^reR- ^tr^ mii^i 

^«t. m T wr^ Jim^ m ir^iw ^^^ »i«tr?4 
^n^ wrr%' ^%4 ^n^pn^, ^ff ?J«<d«1^ t^i 

irreqti^j II \^ II 
^ ?fi^q fs iTTf cf ?f^ ?=^ qre^pifcfit^rj ?nnpf 

5qf^ Rsq^ q?^. c^a'«y'?t ^cfcf irftR!»T^?fN%. 



W^ ^qJT.^^-iaT^^s^rf err ^mt^ €Ji^;5T*«rTlif ?Rq 

^. SR^RT ^ 5rTrrqn5TrRr% ^rr^igf^if ?rin5Tr?€ to 

^rsrr ar^^v^r f f^nitt =nn?Rf ^q^s-.s?ft«rffWF?r 

^'^ WW II 

«rr?iTi[ f^?:iT^ ^^r^ i% jmRm^^qfr^sr Pwr^- 
^w^crnfP(Mj^^r9TT«rr^fl"fqcr^5^ PiST?r4^2;%^- 
^r^5T"?r- ^ PrcT^iH-^jn^cr m\ c ^\^ ir§f ^r^rrirrg?^ ^ 

JTr€^- ^ «r^ ^«*l=iif7ni^ 5§f fcr- ?n^% ^% «rer>ifpr 
tfWf mi ^i?^^ €5rqP^^ «i% ^^r ?TCEf^fcr ?r^ 
?rR^3n%5gf>#T ^r^t §^wr ?r?r fruf^^ iwir w?^- 
tR^f ^: m^^: ifsTfqjn^^w?!^ ^rcr qw??rf^ ^r^nr- 
P^^ 5r^ ^jfff ^^ «T^ crR% ^% "^^-if^T^RTJifr. 

5f^ JRTW ij^rr^ ^^ m4>kn\^*si\i^- ^^^ 4p^- 
?r% ^sr<T <d?*?iAlc( cR^ ?Tinj#T JW5 f«^5?^i^TRcr 

11 



>? II \» ii 

?frf ^^ f^lcT ^ig-i^r [^ ^ fff <r?^3TC%rf 
^"r^ 5R^ ¥^^c^ f cRf?r JTf?? Rf;^. 3Tg-«j" fronrf^'^ 

m^ MK-MNfif 5rel<r jj^f^rrrr afciw f^iTR crw 



M^% JT ^ ^^ #r II \\ II ?#?RqWT- 

*gw q^Rlf^ranif \K^m i«inT' II X II 

3rn[i^j^*^^^7i^ <HH*iwK arriJi ir^wf^rcifr 
^gs"! ^tii% rRr^cn^TJTHWR: ^^ jtw^ wi^ cr?rt 

¥ JJf ftcf^ ?t3TR% > #iIT an=# S'^Rr ^ft if ft 
«RI^RIT ^|ii|HH<?R[pr 5^15 iRrfiTO<4^^id^lH«IWl 

ir% J% 'kw^^ ^\, iR^Rrarr «rr5Rrr ?r^ dtfir ^^- 
9W^ if ft ?rH4Wi*fl ^. ^JiTT ^ tr^^RT*' ?r^«4ifPi 



»r?5^. ^fPr^i^ c^iTC, ^ ^Ik ^^ ff^ ^fs"^ i^ 

fn^ id^ ^T^ N«^KW^ ^afcltc^'?^ 'TS^-d^iN 

^«fcRW %'^jg Pr^imr. ^pnrt ^cirgrnicR^. fi^r 

fr CTcRq" 5q^W m4[^ ^ti^. cftsi^^^r ^1% ^'^f^- 



•^ •». 



^ ^#fcr mf^. jRi? qi% cRi?n^ ^ff^ icft ?ErfnT- 

^5m5!TF?t ^^.an'TTfl: ^^r ?il^ k^'- ^^(^. ft^ 
.3W^3«iRT5i5if5 tRTf^ms iR^fPTW^. crarfcw- 

?Fr3Rq^?wwrf^re^%qicifeiiP37?ct ^rrciifiriFiTg-- 



wsf ^iTTT, ^STR t^ znf^ f^fT=T, 3:efr an^s gnr^ 
^ig^^jRJTpfr ^if«m ^rPt ^rg^TcrC ifcr ^tcpt, 

Wf^ fr tJcRq- 5q^^ JToff?^ qtfcT. cfl"?RJfr ^d^ 

?TWfrf^ q^ ^rnf ?RJt%- q'^q^ qf^F! qtw ^iff « qfwr: 
«Rr?5 q^TOOT q^Rw^. afiJT ^ j^ %Rr, >iPT 



ar^? 55^Rwr ?r% ^ hc trrnr ^ ?pc^ 

•H"??! «ff^s irtrFJ: JTsT*. qirFf: Wf « <lAI^*J<ri*ll» 

i^fPT^^. cin% "riiT M-=iRift I^Rrri^ ?^ 
r^r fl:fRr: ^?n%. W!" 5^«r^3«iRT5 iRif s «Rrf#5M! 



%^?K^w\^ ^'^wn^mi ^m'f ^j^M: II ^ II 
r^^j jmsqTJT, arr f^'^wiui^f^ jmt, art miT tsr ^ 

air % f^tr f^: T^'cTRT, €^^^?5Tnt%"^Rr fW f 1% q^ 



Mrl<;<4s|l*l"l "rairtf^W '(o, W' V{^ 



iT^ ^f q iCR. ^rrfRf% MMi^frr. arm" ^ sj^ ^rt 

# ^ ^ 5rJ5fnr ? sr (jflftf^ ^ JicR^Rq- ^?r ^^^^ 

^qp?T^. ?^ iff ^ r^r^TTrf^ ^sf r% ^ ^R??cr^ 
^^ ^ 3tcf iftfT ^f^ ig-Pjqw'RqFf r^qq;- arr^^TT ^nw 



%<t: §^ 5^fcr flTRf: ?^^. fl^ 55¥^55qr?fs 
firm^^tw.irfciqT, amrjnjqn^ f3t%> q<HdId^ 



^d<Usii^"i ^ ^*<mR<«i>i ^\, ^V Ul 



i?m ^r^[^% suff^^^JT «hhkI ^r^^i?-!^ 'wnm- 
sfT ^. ^ ^5 q^?f^ fgrr: ^ q: qsf ?r?r fr^r ?fcr 

5f^. ^ ?r irciRM9iq?7ir f% ^ f% ^ ?k<^ ^% 

Tfk^]^4 ^^. ITT mt if^fe"^ f ^^^ ft «nRT#r 
^R?T^:?Rc ff^ft? ^^icR^ m<s*!i\t\ ^feT?r ^ 
?rsT^ 'q- ^T3Ri%g- ?ri;iT3w ^rfa^ K^rlx, ^m mis\^ 



ff'^f Frt ff ^^^J^ ^K?:^ <«jHi*i=i rrNg^ 
fi^RjRtw. ?wRf ^"^^ fir^ IT srr# inn^ xr 

??TJRTC5<?ft^ ' ^ y^iJITq ^ «il^ Rfcrt" VJ^ 

irfKC^ ^r^ 51^. ^ ^ > H^^ ^?Rf fiJ^; 
gtcR ff^ 5Jn=# cr?f cTcT CTcRJ 5Rff?r. "^^Hf ^ (TcT- 

^^ m^i^ ^^T^ ^r^^t q" cTf >?•. ^ gisr^iT^Ft 



^ri<<<^m6"i 'Nir«Tf%^ ^^,H<?,^^ \n 

JT^?Tcr#^?- II ^^ II 

^^ ^^ ^^^ ^* 



^ arn^^r^ jfs^ er^i^'jioT wra^r i^n «?re q'Irr 

fr^i irf^sT ^r^ :irf?(ft% Pi^feT- jt^tr^^^ 
dWKH ?^f^ (r^"^f m^ \^^vi II \\i II 
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3ST^3^^ a'^trgt^.^TgrRT '^Nl^l TJHKf {TTftlW 
?T?RRf;3TI^5yjnWnT^ '^[PfWqT cJSTJ^^q- ^?T^^5RI- 



•SfV 



♦ •s • 



II ^\ II ?Sid^iisii^ui qrnrqf^^nit ^g^fr <i«TRMl » li 
^?:i<i^«i4i^ft^ijq<iu^ arr?" q^m^ ^ ^f^ ^ 

fT(% ^ ?rr^ Pi^ 'T crt V: jfr ^ ^jm^rw ^jh^ 



•V *S 



»Ti^ niwj*<*ii4 In^Tf %JT^# ^ifrjcrcf cnwi^rV 
ft^q5n%^ ?rrM ij^ ^^r^ PfjpTPt ^rt^nirg- 

-ijwif!^ erf ^^^\ %^ 5!^i<Ki^ «r^t cRrsq- m m 

RinrM^M' fft^ II ^^ 11 



?nnr ^^ ^m- jtrt"^ Tt^ts «rit^. t^ ^ aiw 
^^tm f? tii^ igsjir ?l»^ ti^'m ^nrr« t^rt w 
5^i%. ^ri^^ ^f^Rii^ CRT ci5qiPw4 w iRfcT ^ (jt 

?IIW^ <i^%sq3T X2W' ^fW^<T CI^^JTliRr ^r#!^ 



^f^ ?lw5JT^ ? ^ art RT^rqriEarsiftr ^frl^ ^r ^m- 

JT «rf N"r3f?% jfiw <Twi7f^ it^ II ^^ II 
Q''^ ?• > ^^^^w ^ jR€nT% JfrMTRf ?i^=r^- 

^ ifircN^^ eft ^r (Tcrt ?^ inrfr ?i#r^ ^ 
j|^ l%tci# #nf ?^RT a?3^ 'Erf srf^ 1%^ 

12* 



^ 3T^T ir^rr »T^ar ?t crt f%rRf?% jrcrfcr. ctwitr^ 
it^ II ^o II 

^ qr 43icr% f ?i?cr qsiir ^irinq fr T^m ^ ^snfrni" 

iqp^f. ^ qr ^ijR% fcrfcT Ji5Tr,3wni m f Rch ^ iirJT% 
f^ aTr?MMifTh<8r q- g-R% ^jlcT ^m ^wwi m 

si^r ^^''it ^r^ anr^^cT q ^ l%?:prrer% srct^. crur- 



^rnf jrftgt^ irrcnfiff: miinT^ ^T^^r^^^ 
^ jtict: «^ cr^JT f?"?r-. esifcT iT^ ?r «r# i^- 

^fsjJTR-^ ^m ^r 3^icr4 CRT ^*irci<Nij%fcni^Aii 

Os, 

^ cTRcT^^r ^f^RfSTcf jf^rfRcTi'?:^ fart- cr^r^r^p^r- 

4r >itf crqicT. ^ xrsf [qf^nf^nrcRcr. cRrcmRsrcT ^ ^? 
^i^TR^i^T^qr^-f^^ ^rfPT. q^cfcr^q* r?^f^^ 



sinfmrewrf^? # JTRrfMrr-- ?j^ 11 ^^ 11 

fPT 3!Tn»t?r ^#r f^r ^Tr^^ \h w^^ ilnnr ffcr? 
^T^TT Tf?!^ ^r?jf > q^ qr •ijf q# cn?r ^ =?r 
JR^ ^fr. ?r^ ^ [?• Hwr ^ qtr >i^^. ft> wiit 

?3^ s^M imiTFt f^^ i^nm ^^^'m;^^ 
€ ^^ ^4 ^Rt 55RnE3T wg inPTpfr '^ ^'cf. crrijq 

^t<<i*i<KN* ITT (Tf ?jrrTr?mfvnrcr«rrg¥^ JigjTim- 



^atsm ^q'cr -d^^ii^i-ij «yjiiM ^'^^t^ ^^ ^vSt\ 
tr ?fir #f%. f% ft#? ^f^ 3^ ?F5Frr %^% -if^- 

e^nr t? f f^r^r iR^r^rft ^^r sir?- ^sr^- 
^ w ??r m^ \^^ ^f cijfRf 5F?r%:FiTr iirfl- 



3TST w4f^?wr6T5 %i5RrnT^5 ii ^r ii?^ c*^ 



en^ c nsrr ^^ "^fw:- ^ cj^f^f^^^ ^r h^hh- 
ffcT. ctr: usrr iR^n^ ^^nr. % ?l^: #f % ^ i^ 

oTFt 1^ 5r cr4 >?• II I II 

m^' ^r^'T ari^^l^ cfM ffe'^ ?^ffr. wjt^- 

?Rq" ^^ ?^q^^wrr»TTfH^?qr5ri5iw^ > inmnf- 



^gtan^q^ qpierpmi%- ctwrt^H^ tr^if^T^jnTTOr^^- 

^ jpm^ffk^ udwyijr^?rs iricrq?i% II ^ II 
^^% g^sr-nrr. fi^ #^ ki^ ^: €^ ^Rft 

*wi^^< fcrer-^S'^'^JTPiMTi^sr^ ^ ^Hfirr^. 

%^^ ^f% ^tfTTHsl 'i^H^ "^insg-JT ^ %. 



tiwrg ^sr^rnfcT. ^j'rq^ ^ir^ »renn%. q^- 
JTfsR^^, i^s «i?% ^ Ti^rfcr irsTRir art^- cr- 

^. fi%wrr aR ^^Km tfcTT^- ff^gw*?oin5f 
5m^ ^RT^iRrpT f f^- err ^t^i^cr ^jfj; ji?t tr^ ?rr?t 

Ilf^H»%^ q-«r^r B!^ ^^f Ji^cTs JTr^f:^ >igTT- 



^rii^isi r ^iS^ ^S^if^w », \ %. \^ 



•v •* 






^'I^whM ft^? fH^^^ ftr^T^ ^ ^^ 
drN^iwR^q fffcr 11 ^ 11 
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5i?rif^ II ^ II 

9n^«rr ^5^^ ^^; ^sr 3n3r^r*rq>JT arrf^i^st^fr 

ft^r f«rf IlcT; WW > ^I^; f f <T ^^f Mt f«5?II% 

^t^ f fif^iTtKT tcRTf; ?srri=4r ?:tr fT f?qfraj ^ 

fim ^"^ ?T^% JUTf %?■ II «8 II 



sqRfr^TJirT ir^ ^ ^ ^imm^ ^W^ ■^RFlfRJ 

=^ arCl^ twt =Errat t^^ ^ri^rff)^ %^ ?r 

WRrJTF?T cr? f^RRR% ft^RTFlt qftwi^^TT iT#r 
iOTrJT! II ^ II 

"bf- Ht^ IPJ^ ft^ iTf^T ^f^^ »T^l%. ^ ^R^- 



2T^ ^^rc =5^ irsTfj irsrr^^. ci?i?cnPr %^c;y^F- 






^^HK"!^!^^ =TRrr ^^cns ^rHr Tf ^ira^jr^i^ 
jqt-i^frr f^r^^s ^rcfftrj §rrf^tif?fr ^tra^r ^sft 

grPl^ > 535 ^# CTf iTIsqT<J% irfelrTRf H til « Kaffir 

^ ?f riTicrcf "^cTT ?T3n%. erf nt #ii^^ sr^^^ 

^niH II \\ 11 

?fiq?ircr ?[iwr =wr?r ?^ ffpw^ ^r^r- 

13* 



5^ iT^trf^ ? tiN^^ir g^PTTRit g^fJTr% '^^rrf ^pfir q'srf^r. 

ffiritwf ^f^- ^f^ ^ml"JTr flf^lN^fd ^|f^ ^ g- 
^t^i^m^ ^^^ II \^ II 



I'A^ ^?r^TgTsr»^ ^g4^^ \», \«^- 



qfwt- q"f^#%icf ^^fcrrm ct^crit^: ^'ew^rr ^^m 

?:if5frq^ f PcT =f ^ cl^n: ^^cR^R q^ffsfnT; ts:^ [^ 3f?q- 



f^^q'HHKiM^ ^^fif^? ^f^t ^nnw feft? 
^ ^ T^fim ^ "^ar f^[^fq% cItT?! f^ irsrrcf »t^^- 

fsl Hi'disiww ^fcT II \^ II f ^I'rarsrot «ra-q'r%'^- 

^rff^RT 'i'-:JTnTs II \ II 



fr §T5 ^f iRFJ*^? ci^fqt iR5"i% ^nrl^f %- 
5^r^ II \« II 



\'A» ^?i^«ig'f5r»r ^rg^^w V=; XK- 



»IRf SfrT- ^tr C STTtTT f^T* ^R; fST? ^f^TflfHTfRr- 

?rref Pr^ilw^ir nrr; a?fir #? ^ri^wr ii%«ri^ jt <r5 
^■srrfSrTrfrctJTr, ^ ^srf^ JTRwr^ a?arl^ftr g-sr^ 
^cjg" »T^ ^^M ifirrsrfrT f^5^/% N^^ 

JT^HR^jf f/T?I?rf^ ^t-%[R ^e^TfFRJT ^fl^f a?tpr- 

^? ar^^rcFtPcT II \^ II 



•v •S 



q?j*t- rr?5T ^ jtwts ^^^:; «^?H?:s JTsriiftTJ 
5F^?TT l^r^f >ti?r«J3t ifpr, qrfn im, qi^- 

^ c sntr fSRs 5K%=T ?f^ t?rT?^s jncrRjwr- 
Nt rr^ rn=t JT^% JT ^ ^?'- ^^ %^ Rii^d^^r- 



iTRT tjw^ ^=r ^jf ^« sr^ffff. ^ w%s^^^ #rs" 
»r jt^jTct sr^rfir <n:4 5?!* q <rt >?• «fl" Tart «rTr 

? > Pi^ If3ffr^5r an^; Nf ci^ Pt^ jtti% ¥ crt 
r?ra^ II ^0 II 



isrfl:* RTT^^ ^m^i^ crr^q wr? ^fcnf^ ^ ^^\^. cn^^rt^f- 
?riMr $^' qrq^W€f. Fsrepf^ *r fin: ^in'crqjr f^ 

?irfiii5i5g^^ Tpj ^^ ^TRrai^ q5^t=T[: ?d#5ifr- 
qw #cJ3n 3Tfiqiif cT^^'r^ II ^\ II 
3W qr^ tsr ft^ aiTq^rri^ ^t^r^tt: 5^^^ 

?• <i^w»i<id qT%^ q^r JTfi% cnTfiTscJiicr 11 X'l u 
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fiFt^: (^ferPncT \^^^. ant ^T^Sif^rr, ^m^ 
^^^'^i; "^(sr t^T JTfcnT ?f^ ani-'^FiJ'ff)"; err ^ 



wi^iHiPi q?TPf a«rf ^rr^irs ^Iw ^rt^ 5r%%rcF5Tr 
fe?3TRf fwrPr F^^rfcT in"JT^ ^Rit ^ fti^. ir*- 

k^^ ^^ cFT^^ f^f ^. 3T^fr4 ^ ^ ?RT31H 

^ ?^ i4"?#r ^ T? cwr?lcKw^ci^«i<«jiq- ^'^- 

€Rr II ^» II 
lfi?Tit ff?T^ rtwrw m*?7T^5" q^r^PTw ul^r^ 

CrtrRlTfctST ^tsrr?^^ d<H^RI^ irf^TOTSIPfcras 



> wrr w=^^ ^ jr^sof^ Ttf^rqoj' ^r^TiTqnr 



sr^rwr ^JTRWi^r ^^t%^ ^rfi^ctKiRi^f ^j^l^- 
^ mi^Mi^^^iV^i'^. ^^^ ^^ srnrt ^"^i^ 



Pi^ iRfcT eTJir ^s ^'sfiRRt f^r«r^T?^ ^s H^«in 
tr? ct ^ =n'-Rft ^?i?cr. ir^rr > Rd ^ ^w- m^ 

^f5EJ?i1cr j?:irn^jr?Rr qri'jtf^ q^^r ^qftair^ sqft- 
f?t qr5qfe(#^T^IfqR^rF^5T^f qr f?t frrB- 

WW'^iUMl^ II ^« II 

<T5Fqqfir- en I^stit: ?Wi«r. Pqccn fr ?^ irwr: iTFlrsff 
qnr >iqT^ s^tft:. ^ «F??:ini^ ^ firg"^?#^ 
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wn 3isr fcSrw ?r#rf^ ddwH in^: qftf?^ 
>i5T ^€<SI^5!| ?rtrf?%- d<JWH qr^: qT^fc^Rr 

^#^ ?f M^Hi^fd. II V II 

?iflf?r ?t^- ^wtffNf 5€i^w«i«iil«i^ii^ 

iT^. ^TtWl" ^^ J^: t^rar MHi" ^rt^ ^ JTf^W- 

w^^ sR^MT ^uRRira ^m^5^cR3T ^ ir^ret 

?r?q^ II X^ II 

5ft^5"^=TAi^<J<Hi'^Hi^i 5t%^nrr5^ ^^ar^rlf&^- 



m4H II ^o II 

JRT: 5?!^ q^JIRW inr[|%: WiT^l^Rcl ^ IPT^ft^ 

HFRir inrr^: ^ m"^ afi^RUrr *ntlfcr ? iniiTPr c 
?iH ^hrierlr- 5i%«^^<=iii) ?r^: 5hT^%« ?r «fir»i ?f»Tfcis 
«5q^ *i^*<HW jRiMcf s^^iT^ g^^ra^ 



qji?^ II \\ II 

?RJTHr: ^fg'cr tr? ^ ?^5B 3jf?r. m: mit ^i^ 
jw fTRrfr. mm ?€ f 5rr*^RcFJirq^?rr- ^ =t =g; 

tr? ?f^ «%« #icT. frr: imr? ?f^cr jtstt f ti^'^ ^qf- 



^^tTTmsnr q^r^^ %% ^^- l^^ 



cT^^Pcs^rrfinrw^rcT. err: ^^]t 5f^j^ irarr fqr^fq' ^r^^??i 
^jilt f^ w^V' imJ^.f^ q:^ cn^j?qqi%. ?rrs q^^g-- 
■^ ^ PF^iff^iTr l^^r ^t^qr^ticr err ^¥(W' ^iH. 

irr q?. t^rirsrr: ^f^nrnrsrrPrf Tf r ai^rpr^nrJir^- 
TfrTiff^. err 3T^^^: ?f?ri% qi<rawr ^ II \X II 

*«/ir«55f*l'iqiR ^%^ q?Ti% ^ ^ qftirfcrfcr ?r 
iT3Tq?i^5Tr 9T5?r ^n^^ ir^r^ irr(cr?r?f=fPif%- wn 

MTl^r^cRrr^H U^I+Pm «if5TfT5T 5?3'T'3Tg°5T?fq =15 

»r^ir^«rr ? ^ ?rwr?TgT«nTJr "^fr^rrqJir #qhf qiPw f- 

?F5qt"crcT5iir5!Tq3ngT?rT?i3[jrFRTqcrR'TRTir«i#q?" i^- 
^cT5rq5nqr ^:. ijr^^ ?^ qtw^iJr^^rqj is^^ ^- 
rr^ ?qT[%. ^nMw d^nft^r »Tqi% ^^<iliT- 



>q- 5^5 S"^ ^ffer ^Rjw 1^1% % ?fr?wr ^- 
^ ^^5 g^qf ^if^q cfTr^q- JT^JT^q^ ^^ rr^ 



_!i_ ^ fv 



SRfWRqir^Jnci;; ?Tf^ ^firrs^Rf ifiRfR"^ cRsricrll ^8 |l 



•n •S 



r4 ^?=?R%oif iff?m"'ft^^ ^j'err f^ 5t^ f^r- 
^r^jff^ >i^?i- arrr^^r ? 3fR?t^frwr ^flri^iRipi;. 

"% ^rsTRt ^u^ ^^K^\ fTJT% jrni# ft'q^ 



arraJit ariFrfcsr^rfir ?rif6r^f ^^J^. \wjM > ?i^ 
arj^ iTw 1^ fFfr ^Tj^q^ ?i3^f sf?^r ^r^ 5%^. 



^il<li|IHl"i ^TS^"*^^, «EfH*i"iF^*l \. \%^ 









siM^fi^f 



q!tqi%in' ^iFn^r ^^^r ^ijk^. \\ \K 11 «^«ft*j- 



IT^^nTi 



(%^crtir ftJTf»l ^OTwr- s^ ?i^?^ 
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w ^^« 154 ^4 ^JT^JPT ^ -i^ i^jpir ?Risrr 
lHi*id<«i^ Jiyjir ar^r^icr 4^jnr ii\ 11 r^er^^imsT^ 

sr ^T=<R^s «rfgwf^=^ ^nn^?^ ^f 5^^r^^q#tf 

3T«i«fenf ^r^^^8i% feTf^Rhr ^trtr^ (tq^i%^ d^ 
f f^r^qft?«nwr w^ mTrVlrTMRii 



"^r^igrrsnr ^iTnr«Tf%^ X^- \^\ 



q^s ^r#j^ »inir<T hmi ^sai^i flr5^?f^«n5?«rn%?^ 
^sqi^fcPCfjifaTicrrf «iir^; tzm f^crt irnt Pr^nr winr 
%jniR?ir 3^r^wirf^ 5^'^iq^^^qt arsroirq" 

m qr^cT w 5nr irnrr^lrTft^Jiispif ? qr T^rr^nRPRT 

^t ftrw ^^KJMMWi^ii ?rt TK^ "err ff^t^f ^rtt- 
^ cttTsjT ^ ?T3r irnrf^frrs it ^ II 

^ ira«T ^ ?T3r j?iirf«j'rTiw<ii4w iiT^«f ^wi«4 
5*^ a^^n wcpr jtr!^^^? wr»fit3f ^I5^i^<f9r 
^ Pi^FT ^ iit?r HT ?rw 5raf^fTi«<i^4w ^^ 
^iMiif 5^ m^ w ?r5r qraf^M^s qi 
iit^q^ ?r*n4 ^r ?i^iTmf^^fRcRTf4CT «q|o5r^c^ 
5%q! 'ilsrpf w cPT irrqf^jfTTft3inq#5?r^ JTsr^q^f 

itr imw jtrMtt-* nan 



^bttPtt^^ ciw q^r^^ ^JUrPTr «i^iii<Hr ?i^ 




^nnrif^w ^j^. \^^ 



a# ?^ftcnr ?^^ ^§^%^ ^g^KM^ flii% 
jfR^ irgfitf^ar t^ w^m^ fifwtrt j^^km^ 

i'2T««ir?t jTloSRi- Pl^q-dW STRTRWR^, 3|*«R|*sHiI- 

^ <f)"r, 3Ti^ ifsrr ^5 l^s q^g' ?^rfcr ^5^%% 
'«iMy'ii«H),fi'^ Hf iif%^, jrr % aiftiRigT^ fan- 

16* 



frlltl^ ? # i^k WcT^ iyRHTF? JTioJRr Mw^ 

f^JTFff^ ffi"f=fi¥ f^TR^ ^?nj^ ^i'l^ ^ ?r? 
JTRNfriftrcr! m ^qq" ^qcR igwrro^ ^rrsyRf Pr#- 

qrM 5Tr3irR^^%, ^J^^ WcRf ajftr, Jiff, qif JTfir- 

HPT ^cTT^i^iif i^ ^rc^q" ^qr^ir^ ^^ttct^ ^tf^ 
^ ^^ ^r 5nr inJTf^rTiw«4i^ 4^ ^ .<r?r 



« 

r% qmf ^ ^?R?n^ ^^smr r^#fRsr ^mwi^, 

mism ft^qrRJi jn*^r(3?r^, ^^^^ ^IhnHi^, air %- 
icTT ^ireRJrr T«iWi^i3 ^n"f4f^ 5^i?P3^ 

qf^^f^ ^itfcT ^ci^r iTfjrf^fPrreRnf^.aTfi^rMI^ 

feT«?T^ ^ilt<T m cT^ JTraf^rrRcRif?? 3n^?rr(Nf^ 
jndwidVltrclsf 3fanq; ^r ^ wn'^'MK^ i # sq^ 



•V "V 



%iRr .ssRiqr^ jcrarRr Nq-ti^ JTRnj^n^, ^ 

^i^rt ^)^% ^r«qr«* j?r5?r^ ?(^Tfm ^My'fl4^, 

^fw^q- Hf^R^r^ gtpTH^ ?frlfcr er ?nr Jn^iNfir 
w<i54 anf^dilii4^ JTRf 4?ff i^r spw^ ?r 
RRTRuftTftRr! fltiut *r^^ '»4lciAi«hqi65- ^sm 
U^^TiiM mrmn^m, ^'^^^^ Ik^^wi zM^nm 
BK^yrrfUr ^rc^q" jfTRT^ H*i<^4 ^fitter ^ ?r^ 

'II ^ II 
?Ripf^ 4q#€r 4irfhf ^>f ^ifH ^^ fcji (n%; 

«rSN c'tqrPT ^ftrfsr «m:iTfcr q^«i^r '^JdrTwr^q^- 



?r3f , inPTPT: ^n*-^ ^ trf^rgrR fjg-^; «p^ ^r^ 
r*(3%^ wS m^a m^^ II \o II 

^q^^qurk j^^cn?rj?r?reJiTJrr ^inr^ qj^ ir?ni% 
^ ^ (fl"ilf<t. ^^hrr^rmynfflj'TiTiloT c^ #^ 

'ijq^llWll 

ii%^ wr m»^«njwF>??;r ^ RnrM^ftfir I f^- 

?Rf ?I*5q||rrs 5pfe" IW^W^. ^swf JDJlN" i|ld*!*H^«l^ 

w<i^4^ ^ii^M^iJi'i,^wi^ci<uii % ?r T^ ^ iw^ 

lrf«rfHW«il€S ^HflHHI<tin% -t :?|^|4q.jHH|gK ?^ <( 

^ 4#!i«T% %«rffl:% i^TRcPT^ »nf^ in 



Br%l|- iajw: II ^11 

cft^d c ^4^" "^ft ^rar 4pr aff^. WW c 5r% 

Jig^R". ^t^r?(i^«niTf <f^^ w^st^; Rrcir J5IW ^nrg 

f^ mpp^ crs; arprr it" ^ arr^RJ ^ ic^^ 
3ri<r?nft<^. fig n^f f^Jif^4 f^ yr^ipr f% iw«; ^t 

•pit 1^ g- irra^; ?RJit^lr j^ ^^ mftr ^ni^. 



C^iAdl^^fRrW. ?"^r%ci[f«ni^ "era: ?R>TT=qf?i;; 't^ 

arpuTR 11 \v II 

*% <i^if^^ JR^w ^ "^«fl*t )Twf«r. Pi^ -J^f ^sr ^ ^^ 

?Ri a?^ tfTT im^ RR^?cT ?r ?Tfr^. irtI tRrrfjin 

5=if?rr T5Rf »Tr^'^ 'et ttwR" JKr*^ «T^5 «wi^ 
iwfw. ?r ? g^n^ jn«P^ 5Tfi^ ^^rrrg wrNn^ jr% 



*v •^ 



\c« k^<. ' *<j i r< g "i ^rffJMf^*? \«, \K. 



^ ^ 4<i^iHi ^ ^r^rr li \a li 



ts: ?w^s ^Jsr ^^% ^ttlcT ^ JIT sTpriff 4Nt^ 
c- fe^i'T ^«i^i^<"^ ^^iT «t «i<"qi?^ um*l^R aft- 

sjufes; ^"^ iw sir qi«iR5 «r^ jpi^ 5?ii«^^ 

airtR?^ft?5W RweiJ; ^^ fiiq?PTRW ^^ ^TaT 

friatjHdi iTffcr f^ ^w^ ^^; ^>fir 'q^tft^nrm- 
isi'Jt qNf^Hr ? q^*f #f5fnr*?r'^ ^^^t* ^ -j^"*!!^ 

^« 5^ ^n^:- 5pr:jar: |pr:trq: ^f^isriJijs ?1?r <f 



q^wi?^ II \^ II 

W^ 7T^* ^ pTi'SpTR". ?f?Rr 3qi^ciN PlJ^^fifttini 

It) 



^ff^ret «lf^5": ^fS"5 «"=?r*T: qi<IijW|c[iR(fg' ^sPf 

tar ET?)-. cTRfnrr w^inr, ^Rfffsr f ftr crPis: 3r?ixm'?f% 
^f^ JTiT^f^ w cf^R. ij^rtwr ?:p^r 5ira?^ :r ^- 



♦v_*v. 



5RRTS ^fsJTf i^icRr f^^wr ^3"^ JTt(^ ^5^'irWT 

7?^ ijMt:. «■ €r^r^ i?^iF?": q^sTfrr m^, ?T»r: i^frr 

f R"# JT^Jpr'^q" JTFt RAJ ^"T^^F f f^fcTiratf iTT ^ tT^TT 

f\^^m 'k^TWf m\^m. ^ ti^v- mjm ^ ^: efr^r^R 



m^m f?Tf^^ 3Tf%mtw ^ %^T^ %w«f(3^«Tfr- 
,swra;i H ^ H 

^•^ig'''jrPT ^tfiqrf=Ffcr. cRiir^^.^crf^ m w^^^^^ 



•\ esfc »k 



•s • 



wyiR^cT. crem^jp^^ ^?^r iTsTHRf Pi«intf 
qr^ II \^ II 

if^ ?^ ^f^ M^d^Ti<NRuTr ?■ N"JiiT^i ^ 
? M siHiJl4f ^qn'^4 IT tr^jq^JT inf^^ ^■j^ ^h h- 
ar^enr $1^% ^rF^nrs ^ ii H* ii 

JTSRr^rw ^rt^ arrf^ tRHi?^ i\rf^ ll ^\ ll 

f qlfe^^ #? gf ?tr; ap? iiw spf iir ^rict iitwm 

16* 



*Tr ^TC% JfniFrf ^nrnr ^1 fcr ^T\k^\ ^ ^ ^r^ 

«i-=l<4AIWtT anjs ^4t U^ PfcRt iRR^t^JT^ ^ 
ffijoffq-q-i ;ri5qf^ jj^^ff tyFTTPT ?f ?rr^^; m^ BT' 



^«isrr»rr ^ffirtf^^ "^^^^.^^ V^ 

^«inrft«f^ ?Tt^: ^ II ^^ II 

f5rf?^m^ WMm #g^. ^ ft?wi^ ^i^nTcTPrgf^frT. 

aiij^5r<Ti ^sr 'RT^'icR^r ^ aRJi9i?:?r?r. 5nf ^ ant 

fl"?-^5rErrti^<mj^r^^T^rq^RrT ^^^^fcnjliriT ^- 
lt?R^f^ int iiffir^ 11 ^^ II 



lfifcr.:iIW IRRT »Tl^^ JT^icT- qiT S"?- ^(TT l?^ ^I^ 
^ ^rrtf^J^ 4<H<i^J||5 «»>4A)MHf ^WrspifilRiJ: 

JTfttr tr f(7 f?cr ff?r^ 7Rt iirijfq*r n^ wm *Tr^ 



^d^Ms(i^Si ^Frqirjf^fir ^«,V,^^ V^ 
Tit ^^-^^HnffrPcT ^ ^ ^^ ^^^i^kt ii x« 1 1 

i\^\^ II V II 

C C. ^ 

t^^Tf s-imj rr^r^ir ?r fit^r wr 5ji<ii^4^%: e 517- 
cf^f fsrcjrfsrcT: 11 X^ II 



\^* ^>i^r?^ ^?nr^f^^ ^^.^l,^'^. 
^ ^wtT ?wRw^ irm- q?(?irftjrr ff fir 

?gr: II ^o II 

mfcT. ^m ir^Rf irf^r^ JTffcr q^RrPrf c fr (r«r #^ 
f^: 5^^ ti^i^ ^^Xoi^^ ^ fr ircirq^Sr^ 

ff . ?r?Rri^r JisrirRr ^q>ii?Trf n*^^ "s^nfi^ jrw- 
HrnR=%f fRT# fR^^f irfcTSTf^JPr sr^r aiFTpt; ^ 
?■ ^ 5" ainqjii ^t ^^^l^R\ irf^gTq5Tr%- ^m^r ?f!f- 
fr^i^ qirf ?t|- PfTS^ ?T?^ rr^psgwr ^rffet jt «rf- 

JTcf i|§f »T^JlT?r ?TMt JTSIITR! 11 ^\ II 

^fd. ^1^ fT q:cI17I^^RI^RfnlR?cT3-5IT?f J?^3f^ 



5igir^flfiTTTr^^?;g^WcR^5qr|'^^ ^^7- 

5'ifW ^f^fl' ^ng^^Fiir:; ?t cf^^T Jf^^ P^m ^14 

iRri=T JTR^r iTRT^ iT^gq* CRq* ?:r?J|5q4 iT^i% ^ 
cm^ iT?t iTSRi'^ ^r^r^r 3i^JTR- 5i5r cn^ ci* ^: 






% ^*<mq" ^^^HR cr^^rfR' qrw ^rc^nr c 
^^|«rnr jUjttjt ^^fji ^wistct Jif^rR^cfj %- 



•v -v 



iT^'Tilf >T^4r ^rsRRF ^T^JTRJ II ^a II T^brarrsrBr 



il^TrsrJrq?^*^ mtit- ^[iiwr^ ^Ml ^? 1 1 ^^rtcr: ^- 
swrH- fl^ eprwt r*t%. arr ^ ^sf ^^i^, ?t 

fr Ud<U-<H*iH^ra' 7f«Tl% ^ 31^ ^4^^ ^tPcT. f?^ 

ir-w. II \ II • 

17 



c^ JT^^^^f^ ^^^:i q'flKftct cl^fTF ^fg^. ^^iPrfT^ r^- 
J?? fPcT f^^ iT^fcf. ?T^> fC^^i^^ cT^^ ^q^^ 

^TFTcr^^ TiT^m^ ^Tjq- (^^ m^^ fptrqt- II ^ II 
cT^ 5^ ^^rTT^^JJ^^II \ II 

'^[^rf?^ ci^ ^cTT^ ^ntcTTJ .firrj m'cifecrr gr^ 
zfl'^rrc^f' ^\'^ f^ "^rfmm ^^fw^'^ errs e#^^ 

.ai4l% ^^^TT* ^^^^^ ^^^. ^iwmiijWl^'ifi 



♦< < 






c 



prjjnf^ffcT^iT crsrr^fiT: ^^^^\ a"*?^ ^^frnf ^fsr- 

v» <K VJ 

f^fftt i'^??!: JT^rrffT: ^?r?^! irfi^ftiirej^ "k^m 
^^rwTB oj 4i3-irqi^^Rr ir44r -i^rrT: II \ II 



^ »^f4TftTiT^ ^r ^1f^ (T?T?"?5Tr 3Tcf^ f^ qrfl- nw; 

Iff^ll ^ II 

?T^iir!f q^^t ^TsjirETs ^^ ? ranr: ^r^i^^ ^^M wi^ff- 

i^- w^ g" qr 3?^ mm^ ^w^^r ?■ ?^»r^ 

f}5nfr?"icr ^■t^' ^r^^jrHrq^JPi; 3?qt ?itf?r qr^Jn%. 

?rqf^3T^^^'gqfr 5% qr irf^ q=^ n^r^ \H^^fH. 
%R^n^fq^iW^frr arrqf ^^ Pr^<^rcr IK W 



P>i^inT5^5TcT(iR^r«rgtrrcr. cpnfH^isr^irwr 

^*jrRi II ^ II • 

3T«r ?Tft?^?i"R^r ^Tw^fj^^iPTfr ^t^f^rT 
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ir^iTrr%^ ir^^r^ ^^ wv^ iRPir ? rr^fii^- 
^fngfs" ?«iM^t inrrfcRST ii^ »t^% «nr^ ; ci?r^ 

ft? ^mt ^^ ^^ »Tf r% i?f^fe-cT f? Pni^? ^ff- 



^. ^ ^F^ f^^ ^?7=^[?' iT^ ?r=^ ^r^ 
?ftfT ^?Mf RTRT ^T. fiteiH) 3?gTr a rw qg r crtf. 



m\ srar^icr ^r Tf^ cnjfcr ^^r; ^jr^ fr^nr % j^^j^ 



.^TS" qgf»r' ^wff q^i %^r?rr tfirn^s jt^n ^f r??iRr# 
g- m arftst -i^Rj ^4% »fiT^j^ f^?j^ ^fiw ^ 



^^^ 



w"^^*Rd ^Tr^rt^gcnq" -w % mtrr^rc sr^^pt? qrWsr^ 
crt]^ [^ ^ Rw^iNt ^n^RffcT. cTwr^^ 5r5iiyzi4ti^ffr 

3?r ^^"qpTs II ^ II 

% >fR[^iT^r ^r^JS'J ^feS": ^TtTRJ qirf^cfq fJT^- 

iT^^ ^TPT cf(^ few ^cfrg* ^ qr^i^^^q ^ 



\o\ q-?n:<i3T3r<T ar^^f^W: \^, \^- 



* •s • •s • 



%5»^ tt^m q^?5I^ 5E^FR fg-cTf JETf^ Tftf • <TFRrrn- 

TteifPT^rRqtT* ^rroir ^^^rr^Tfr: qf%^ jFTsar r^^ 

'mf3?rrJT(f^s"i?Tffifr^.?^cirJTrtCfT(ffCTT^jTwr*rr5f?iRr- 
'^ rf# arff 3Tf ^ ^r 3pi>j;f 7 ^r tri ^^t^n 

^^51 ^wnf ^wr^jf iff^ iffsri^ mm iwi^^ 
f^n^ Vrt Tr5rr4 rnrfm q^i^4 qrc^ffif. ^rwH^jfJ? 

^fRrnrr^ ^TRH^r qrJ:^£Jn?T tt^^ irrfRiszrnn?^- 

wn siTcT^qRq"^ ^^r qi^^^i?rHrk(«iit^2;; wht 3tfi5 T^f • 
pT^ sjin-fcrfir: ii \^ ii 



cTcTf^? ^'fRf r^frfcT^'^^ ?T%^?Tf r^/Jr ^xr "^r 



^ •». 



^^ 5^%^^^ ^^^rf^"^ 5q-[5fcrfi!r; qR%5rw 

^^ mnr^ ^i^ ^\K^^ tu4 m^in^mV^^ 

4?iTqp5rw^f f^T^ >s«qrrT* li \ ii 

iff^ ^?.TF'T ^^^ qTTJTS"5i' ^r^ mwm^^mf^^^^^i 
^TjSTTtcTRr ^sF^TfayfcT cRcHs:^ imfiTwr ^r^^ 

ewr?^ ^[^ ^wrrr^ ^^4 qRw?f ?t^ 

f^^-n ife ^ j^^%% II \Mi 



^f^«i<iu^u=i^i!^ scrawl^ ST# m udiHw^finl jft- 

tnWfll^cT^qnt. ^JSTRlf^ ^TcRlST'St^ JFTCT^- 

3|t^ ^ i«r?R^Rt irfM^. iif^q^ #RiT ^Trtfit 
.%«*^ ^i^ ^T^. w^: iii4lHidHi: ?rrini5r fcR^- 

18 



iiR^T iFT'aT l^r|5rr ^^ r^cft^ ^xm fit^; ctfrt- 
fsirr mw tr^f cn^p^rV ^j^^rr^r. a?rR5?Tr^^ sn#i 

«j?^ ?^^^ ^^^ ^ ^wi^ mw m^ ?TR?^rRtc 

ifi^ ^^f^ ^7 'Trar 4si%f?r ^mg^^i'^^Rmq^- 
?mxit ^M^ II \^ II 

<3KI^PT ^^RTPT qR^Sjrr^ TX^\^ ^KKI^Rri^- 

^qw ^^ ^51^^^' ^fr^tTfi^^ s^irf f^nr^ \\\^^\ 



^_^ 



#^^ ^ cT^^ =^ q^^cir^^ sjnrMrJT! «WMW' 

^ f^ 'TT i^^iPrfrerRr "crsr ^rffl^^EW^Rr^ 



^I'rer^'mt- ^ j.fim^ iTif^ srrsmnr kvr^ 
*rp^5[^^ €w a?RPTff«r. ^i^r^r *i?TSTrr <r^ 

5?!^ Jifert a^^^irfl^s ft «RW R'RTr Ho^ 
JTtl^ c|4J^=IK: Itpt: j^t: Pwt Rrt ^ ^RT «rit g^ 

arwfW^r wmt ^fw^ cR^i^, 3i5? ^t^ mtii 
?^ ^^siir ??«fcR c ^ ^^ jjgrfiiKRroT ^# 
irnlf: 5initlr Jrm*i?irl^^- jrtfj sirra!^ m^: 
mi[ ?i^«r: 5l«rtr ^^•mO^i^^'i w *i^^%. "^r^ 

mi^a : m^^: ^m ^^: jf^fr ^^rq^l^TRr^i 



%i^<nir*^ *r?nnPRtr«^\f H*^. ^•X 



ffiPTpTi^l^ ^fjWWIi Nfffff: ^pfcf 53^: JPlft ^^PJ- 

'^iTafmt^jr: ^«T €f#5r: jf^ft ^ppr qO^wr^ 

?f?i II ^\ II 

,awr?*i5 ^R^ ^?r: jf^fr sR^jnm^r ^ H«q%t* 



^\« <?d<:<<i n *<i» ^ areirtf^w. ^% ^^. 



1^^ irpr^F?nnn^ ^rif^. >^?5rRRi5?Ht ?RfeT- 
c^Pr ^^^mt f^rg%; »srf<T: qrftjrr#:?T5#rtnw 

"^ «rttf «Ff«<TT=T 5JW?tr JlfJ^; JTOTTft IR^ ?Tf^it 

^cri% 'ETff^. M<dWM fi5WiJr: ml^^^r T^t.-, jt^t- 

mfrTt:. *I?r ^ »K?RJT 51 c^ ^ 5Rr:; ^# *l4 ?f g^f- 

sjtf^'S'ra" 'rt'Err5ynt qhra". cTFTij t^?^: qf^rwi^rfjn 

r^nicjsrH^Ti^msrr ^f^^\ wA^ ^^r: ^r^ft spr- 
tprnr- ?r ct^r^ frfire": ^TRU^qr %^f ^^ e^^ 
gfSi^ iTc^ ii^r^ w f t^fWFTOl^rsi'ptcrfT^ srr*€"%Tf- 
<a^y>^ sfWRT 35^f jf^ n^rr ?5ir5 %^inR?% ^t 



few tr^r?:^%qt iT?fcr, srnrr »nt^'TsjtrA'=ji^i4M'Hs, ?r 

^sfTHf ^r 3nr«T^r! Jf? ifed^frj^^ ?T^ra ^55t^ cr^rw 
"n^TT arrgT^Rr 5Rre?T frt ^PRf^ 'n -i^ ?rf^ rPt- 



^\^ <?q<*itti*4 " i «rgirtf%«i: ^», '^\ \%. 



«njiw 5f5yr^ Ti^^ ^5r^ II ^» II 



3^^j irp% 3r^Misi<y ifr?lcr ^jt^>^ jt f#rJT^ 

«R^[^(^ 91*?% 7(^0175 jnfl"5rs «%<^ ?irt ^^ 

j^ ?5PRjW Jit^frfT.'^ msf^i Ti^m-' j^rfet- 

TI5•^}^Ts 5d(?5n II ^\ II 

jswrfPrfi^Jticr m?rr > rr#r ^rr^sgr sFTfPr en^ 

5r f^ g^ arrfiftr ^ ?T«t jn ?r 9?ftr:#s^T ;^- 



•Ne>_ 



^ i^ jcNr^rr. ^^)^ jfri*^' 5^fr j^Nrrar; ^ij^f? 
rrar Pr^ jr/^ ft«nwwfflr% ^^C^srraTsnnt ^- 

«rra%>4rarjf 5r* inej?r-in #^^5 ^TfFsflflfetTr! ^tr- 
ig ;?n *r^jTTi?qw?r^-if?jt5r*JT^cr.BTftJT5r(|;p!iniJn^- 



^ ^JTrr^cor flr«P^ i^JT^f ^iT-lf '7«ff jt m PrSiftg- 
ftfcT f^T %'^4 sf Mt4^. '^Tr fr armfRTRRi^- 

^i?n5?3i?rt ?f m r-nrif^ff^ r^ t-^4 ^r Prat4anr?# 



r t«j^i»< f^ k^ »T^% fiinr %^ ^3% 







CORRIGENDA. 

• 


Page 


line 


read 


instead of 


^\ 


7 


tjfW^ 


^ 1?!% 


^^ 


6 


mMt 


•JlIllBt 


<^ 


3 


^5f^ 


•^ef^ 


J9 


6 


^t^^ 


w^ 


J> 


10 


^*fm^t 


• f? wq% 


» 


18 


li^Hl^cl 


rii'Hi sg^ 


^^ 


U 


Prf^f 


prf^ 


n 


23 


IRTTf^ 


qi^rifH 


KK 


23 


5«- 


^ 


i.^ 


3,11 


mii<\\ 


?r^tTf 


n 


13 


arsrf^ 


a?v|ffettf 


u 


2 


miim 


vf^lJir'* 


t% 


16 


ij^Nk° 


i^*^?' 


^80 


24 


5I^< 


5R% 


'SX 


9,10 


^TtI^t" 


?r ?n^ 


n 


23 


a'qft^K 


3«lRl8K 


^\ 


9 


°^^?n^ 


• 


1 


24 
19 


'^'IHl?" 


5tHF5 



n 







CORRIGENDA. 




Page 


line 
10 


read * 


instead of 


^\ 


Mrd«iiir 


iTMibi qr 


n 


20 


w 


o o 


^\i 


2 


3?MWIt^ 


an^T f?t 


w 


9 


c •so 

t 


O "NO 

qcTcW 


»» 


24 


«ii*s!^° 


^^° 


V9^ 


5 


°^^° 




» 


10 


^Hr^T 


fliJHWijf: 


>d>9 


6 


O "V 


<N«r 


^^^ 


3 


A^. . 


3M 


^o 


8 


O •s O 


o _ o 


A 


9 


•IKIWJ^ 


JR-M^ 


n 


24 


?8T^5I^° 


4ai?f cTff 


<i\ 


9 


"^•icir 


<4^ 


n 


10 


°^)«ii?jjr 


^^^° 


w 


19 


^r ^.?° ^ »Trf° 


^^° f Rrf " 


^8 


24 


^ 


SI 


^^ 


24 


«i!^dltJ 


f^JTff 


^v9 


7 


^^% 




^^ 


13 


aifty^fiiuii 


arra^rtu^ 


>r 


17 


'^iPT*^*! 


qt5i<?^<i 


^0 


8,9 


aff^5J«f^ 


3if^5f?rf^ 


» 


15 


^ 


ft 


•j 


18 


5?t^ 


41h 



55 



55 
55 



55 



CORRIGENDA. Ill 

« 

Page line read instead of 

^o 20 jcrfit' 5^«I5 

^\ 18 '^'<i«r^^ ar^^nffTT^ 

„ 19 ^^1* 5<R^ 

^H 10 ar^RR^ aifcT?!^ 

1 6 ^rart^i^PT ^ 3if i^[?fnr 

18 3T?f aT5? 

16 %^r4 ti^ 

17 ^^ a?^' 

„ 18 4^^" iStf^" 

%^ 16,20 ^JC'^r «r?5r 

„ 21 ?rf5" ^^ 

%\ 23 <i^^r^^ 4cRmr<i^. 



12 



^^9 17 Jwrf" 'Pn?" 



\«\ 2 ^%^ jf^i^rsr 

\o« 16 «^«^ ^ g^ 

„ 20-21 5^1/^ 22rr(^ 

\o<r 12 ^^R ^=R71^ 



IV 



CORRIGENDA. 



Page line read 

\o<r 20 5^ 

\o^ 13 ^^Jl% 

\\\ 6 14 

W 9 ITR^Tf** 

\X\ 16 ?ffHtlV 

,, 23 f?<f 

\x\ 9 >Pr 

\\\ 10 °%it° 

\\^ 23 ^df^ 

\ 1^23-24 ^ 

U^ 20 "ii^T^^^' 

\-a\ 22 jn5R:«Rr 

\«^ 15,1 7,20, 'fW 



instead of 

5rrd4li'ij<'' 
arra" 

• •s o 

5r»T3rrsjr 



O •v 



CORRIGENDA. 



Page line 

\A 8 

\^\ 14 

U^ lo 

V^ 15 

\^o 4 

\^\ 12 

\^v9 20 

W 12 
^0^12,13 

^\^ 6 



read 

wsrffk 

9RR^ 



instead of 

sr€*r 

> Q 




On page \t\i line 12-15 and \4t^* line d> is the read- 
ing iRr.^Tfi'^r^^l^ doubtful. I have adopted it upon the 
authority of one manuscript only. The two others (as 
well as Sayana) read ^^nt^il* {yatra etdmJ ehamasdn). 
But it is open to obj^tion. For there is nothing in the 
preceding to which the demonstrative etdms' might be 
referred. The rare word trait a (see my note on page 490 
of the translation) appears to have been very early 
misunderstood'. 

The list of small errors in the text is, notwithstanding the 
great pains I took u^ correcting, greater than I expected. 
Those who use the text are requested to correct their copies 
according to this list. In the three forms^ from page 61-96 



VI CORRIGENDA, 

the stopping is not quite correct. I had ^rst followed the^. 
stopping of one of my manuscripts, but afterward aban-v* 
donedit. The first 60 pages have been reprinted, and the ; 
principle of stopping carried out in the latter part (from 
97-215) been adopted. In a second edition it will be easy' 
to make all uniform and quite correct. If any doubt should 
arise, the translation will give help. 



>v 



